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(HE UNITED STATES AND THE INTER-AMERICAN 
TREATIES OF PEACE. 


HE Conference which opened in Buenos Aires on December I 
had its origin in a letter sent by President Roosevelt to 
the other 20 American Republics as long ago as January 30. 
(his letter contained an invitation to an extraordinary inter- 
\merican Conference, which was to be quite independent of the 
normal series of Pan-American Conferences,* and was to concern 
tself with the consideration by all the American States of “ their 
joint responsibility and their common need of rendering less likely 
in future the outbreak or continuation of hostilities between them.”’ 

In sending this invitation the President was no doubt influenced 
very largely by the spectacle of what was going on in Europe, and 
»y a desire to do everything possible, and in good time, to ensure 
that the Western Hemisphere, at least, should remain undisturbed 
| by the upheavals which threatened to lead Europe on the path to 

destruction. His view of the problem was one which went far 
beyond the mere belief in isolation as a policy which would provide 
the means of preserving the peace of the Americas. The experience 
}ained in the attempts to define the attitude of the United States 
Htowards the League action in the Italo-Abyssinian war, and the 
) difficulties encountered in the drafting of the Neutrality Act’ had 
} made it very clear to the President and his Administration that 
the problem was much more complicated than this, and had con- 
) irmed them in their belief that their best hope for continued peace 
lay in the consolidation of the relations between the Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere, of which relations the policy of 
the “ good neighbour ’’ would form the basis. 

An indication of the lines on which he was thinking had been 
given by Mr. Roosevelt a few weeks earlier in his Message to Con- 
Peress, on January 3 last. He then pointed out with satisfaction 
@that the good neighbour policy had prevailed throughout the 
nations of America ever since he assumed office three years earlier, 
and it was now an active, present, pertinent, effective step, believed 
in by the inhabitants of a vast area 250 millions strong. 

Unfortunately, however, conditions in the rest of the world 
were so disturbed that a point had been reached when “ the people 
of the Americas must take cognizance of the growing ill-will, the 
marked trends towards aggression, the increasing armaments, 
and the shortening tempers—a situation that has in it many of the 
elements that lead to the tragedy of a general war.’ 


(1) The last of these was held in Monte Video in 1933, and the next is due 
t Lima in 1938. 

(2) For an account of the stages through which legislation proceeded for the 
adoption of the Neutrality Act, see the Bulletin of March 7, 1936, Vol. XII, No. 17. 

(3) Mr. Roosevelt blamed the rulers of certain nations, and said it would be 


“ idle for anyone to preach that the masses of those peoples were out of sympathy 
with their rulers, or that they would change things if they could.” 
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In the face of this, all that America could do was to try and 
make neutrality a reality and, “as a consistent part of a clea 
policy’ the United States were following a two-fold neutrality 
towards any and all nations which engaged in wars not of immediai: 
concern to the Americas. “ First,” he said, ‘“‘ we decline to ep- 
courage the prosecution of war by permitting belligerents to obtain 
arms, etc., from the United States. Secondly, we seek to discourage 
the use by belligerents of all or any American products calculated 
to facilitate the prosecution of war in quantities over and above 
our normal exports to them in times of peace.”’ 


This summed up the results of the various efforts made by the 
President and the Administration to formulate a positive policy, 
and to give reality to their desire for neutrality and for the dis- 
couragement of war—as to which the declarations of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull, of October 5 and 10, and the Administration’s reply, 
of October 26, 1935 to the League request for comments on the 
sanctions proposals afford the best examples. In short, all that 
the Government could do was to prevent the supplying of arms, 
and to discourage, and use its influence to dissuade its citizens from 
taking part in, the furnishing of assistance of any kind to all 
belligerents. 

In the Western Hemisphere, on the other hand, the President 
had hopes of taking more positive action, on the ground that the 
Central and South American Republics have now lost their distrust 
of the United States—as a result of the carrying into effect of the 
good neighbour policy—and might therefore be inclined to join in 
some collective system for the preservation of peace. As to how 
this should be done opinion was vague, in view of the known dis- 
inclination of most of the Republics to enter into any agreements 
for collective security limiting their freedom of action, and 
Mr. Roosevelt had no proposals to make beyond suggesting that the 
existing inter-American treaties of peace should be ratified as soon 
as possible. He also intimated that they might be amended, or 
perhaps “‘ new instruments of peace ’’ created, but gave no hint as F 
to what he considered the character of these should be. He was fF 
bound to take account of the very general feeling in opposition to F 
any new commitments, especially such as might involve the possi- 
bility of sanctions,’ whether military or not, and this feeling is 
not confined to the case of war or aggression in Europe. 


The treaties of conciliation, arbitration and peace already | 
concluded between the countries of America are as markedly devoid © 
of ‘‘ teeth,’ and have proved as ineffectual in preventing conflict © 
as any of the discredited instruments of the Old World. In order 7 
to see what foundations the Buenos Aires Conference had on which © 


(1) Senator Borah has been leading a campaign against all collective action, © 
on the ground that it inevitably means war unless the nation against which it is © 
used is weak, in which case it means oppression. 
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to build some details of these treaties which embody the American 
system of pacific settlement must be given. 
They are four in number, 1.e. :— 
The Gondra Treaty, signed at Santiago on May 3, 1923° 
The Inter-American Arbitration Treaty of Washington: 
signed on January 5, 1929; 
The Inter-American Conciliation Treaty of Washington, 
also signed on January 5, 1929; and 
The Saavedra Lamas Treaty against War, signed at Rio 
de Janeiro, on October 10, 1933. 


None of these treaties has been accepted by all the American 
States, in spite of the limited character of the undertakings involved 
in them, and the réle that they have played in the relations between 
the various countries has been very small. The Gondra Treaty 
has never been tested, though it has been ratified by 18 States. 
lt provides for the submission of disputes to a commission of 
enquiry, but with important exceptions, and the competence of 
the commission is limited to investigation and report. It there- 
fore does no more than could be done directly by any two dis- 
putants who were sincerely desirous of reaching a settlement, and 
it is difficult to see how it could be applied to a case in which 
feelings were of such a character as to involve the danger of war. 

The Arbitration Treaty only applies to legal disputes, and has 
no provision for obligatory acceptance of the findings of the 
arbitrators. Further, the disputes must not relate to domestic 
questions—which are ‘‘ not controlled by international law ”’ 
or to those affecting the interest of a State which is not a party to 
the Treaty. 

There are several other provisions which act as limitations on 
its effectiveness and restrict the cases to which it can apply, but 
in spite of this no less than 13 of the 20 States which have signed 
it made reservations, most of them relating to the application of 
the Treaty to disputes considered to be within the exclusive com- 
petence of national courts; in short, by this Treaty no obligations 
were assumed beyond that of agreeing to make an attempt to 
settle legal disputes through arbitration. 

The Conciliation Convention’s chief characteristic was that 
it invested the commissions of enquiry provided for by the Gondra 
Treaty with the character of commissions of conciliation. These 
being ad hoc bodies the co-operation of the disputants was required, 
as under the Gondra Treaty, and the Convention is therefore useful 
only in cases in which good-will is already present and there is a 
desire on both sides for a peaceful solution of the dispute. 

The Lamas Treaty is the most interesting of these instruments, 
partly because it is open to accession by all States of the world, 
but also because it was drawn up with the experience of the 
Manchurian dispute and of the ending of the Chaco war to guide 
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its author. It was signed, on October 10, 1933, by ten Americay 
States, and since then some European Governments have als 
acceded to it.’ It applies to “wars and aggression’”’ with an 
State in the world, whether a signatory or not, and prescribes fo; 
settlement not pacific means only, but what are described 
“pacific means which have the sanction of international law. 
This phrase is interpreted as an attempt to create an obligation 
on the signatories to maintain peace by adopting a common and 
firm attitude “ in their character as neutrals,’’ and they are required 
to “‘ exercise the political, juridical and economic means authorized 
by international law.’’ They are also to bring the influence o/ 
public opinion to bear, but agree in no case to “ resort to inter 
vention, either diplomatic or armed.” 

Of these clauses a recognized American authority’ has said 
“Sanctions to follow any violation of the treaty’s basic provisions 
are adumbrated, but feebly.’’ The ‘“ means authorized by inter- 
national law ’’ do not go beyond resort to conciliation, arbitration 
and judicial settlement such cs through submission to the Hague 
Courts, and there is thus no question of sanctions in the Leagu 
sense. As, however, the Treaty is designed to be universal a clause 
is inserted stating that the obligation not to resort to intervention 
is “subject to the attitude that may be incumbent’”’ on th 
signatories by virtue of other collective treaties (e.g. the League 
Covenant).* 

For the rest, the Lamas Treaty prescribes a procedure of con- 
ciliation for all disputes, but the fact that States may except from 
their obligations no less than four categories of disputes robs the 
Treaty of much of its possible usefulness. The procedure outlined 
contemplates the functioning of ad hoc conciliation commissions 
only, and the Treaty depends so much for its operation on thi 
existence of good-will among the parties to a dispute that it is 
doubtful whether it would stand the strain which would be put 
on it were a serious issue to arise between American States in whic! 
vital interests were involved. 

All four of these instruments depend for their efficacy on tli 
existence of a disposition on the part of the disputants to abide by 
their provisions. It is true that if the methods of enquiry and 
conciliation do not lead to a settlement an obligation to arbitrate 
may become applicable—may, because this depends on State: 
being signatories to the relevant treaties ;* but arbitration, even 


when obligatory, is only applicable when the dispute relates to j 


what both parties consider a claim of right “ susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law,’’ when it does no? relat 





(1) It has been signed by Czechoslovakia, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
Rumania and Norway, and ratified by the last three. 

(2) Professor Manley Hudson, of Harvard University Law School. 

(3) The discussions at Buenos Aires revealed that several of the Governments 
were anxious not to prejudice their position as members of the League. 

(4) There are several ‘‘ absentees ’’ in the case of each of the Treaties. 
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to what either party regards as a domestic question, and when it 
does not affect the interest or refer to the action of a non-American 
State. Finally, for any arbitration, the two parties must co-operate 
both in the creation of a tribunal ad hoc and in drawing up the 
statement of the issues to be arbitrated upon. 

When, therefore, President Roosevelt proposed that the main 
objective of the Buenos Aires Conference should be “ the prompt 
ratification of the instruments already negotiated ’’ he was not 
making a request which suggested that he anticipated any far- 
reaching developments in the direction of perfecting the treaty 
machinery for the preservation of peace. At Monte Video, three 
years ago, an attempt was made to secure general acceptance of 
the existing system, but without success, though all the Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere were represented save one, and ten 
Foreign Ministers were present. The Chaco war was still going on, 
and it is very possible that the Governments may have felt that 
their first duty was to put a stop to the fight which was going on 
before their eyes. Since that date material progress has certainly 
been made, especially in the economic sphere, and this was pointed 
out by Mr. Roosevelt in his speech at the opening of the present 
Conference on December 1.’ He cited this progress as an en- 
couragement to them in their renewed efforts to deal with the 
problem, but when he went on to ouline the directions in which 
they might proceed in order to safeguard peace throughout the 
Western Hemisphere he confined himself to generalities, which 
contained no indication as to how the key problem should be 
solved; i.e. how to make collective action operate without 
compulsion. 

His claim that progress has been made since 1933 is based 
mainly on two facts: first, that the policy of the good neighbour 
has really been put into operation, and has been responsible for 
the establishment of an atmosphere of confidence and friendship 
between the United States and the Republics of Central and South 
America. This is true, and it has, of course, made it much easier 
for the former to initiate proposals for strengthening the peace 
machinery of the continent. Secondly, economic and financial 
conditions have really improved as the result of a series of com- 
mercial agreements concluded by the United States Government’?— 
this being, incidentally, really another aspect of the good neighbour 
policy. Further, the Chaco war has been brought to an end, for 
what reason is immaterial to the argument, for Mr. Roosevelt can 
now say that “every nation of this hemisphere is to-day at peace 
with its neighbours.’’ Comparing 1936 with 1933, he is justified, 
therefore, in his declaration that ‘“‘ this is no conference to form 
alliances, to divide the spoils of war, to partition countries, to deal 

(1) The main points in his speech will be found in the Bulletin of December 5 


last, page ir. 
(2) On the initiative of Mr. Cordell Hull trade agreements have been concluded 
with seven Latin-American countries. 
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with human beings as though they were pawns in a game of chance. 
Our purpose under these happy auspices is to assure the continuance 
of the blessings of peace.”’ 

It was when he came to the means by which this was to be done 
that, while the sentiments were impeccable, he disappointed many 
of his audience. After saying that peace was not to be had for the 
mere asking—‘‘ like other privileges, it can be obtained only by 
painstaking effort,’ he suggested two ways in which the Americas 
could do their part in this task. 


“ First, it is our duty,” he declared, “ by every honourable 
means to prevent any future war among ourselves. This can best 
be done by the strengthening of the processes of constitutional 
democratic government—to make these processes conform to the 
modern need for unity and efficiency and, at the same time, pre- 
serve the individual liberties of our citizens. By so doing the 
people of our nations, unlike the people of many nations who 
live under other forms of government, can and will insist on their 
intention to live in peace.” Secondly, they must strive even 
more strongly than in the past to prevent the creation of those 
conditions that give rise to war; and he went on: 

““ The lack of social or political justice within the borders of 
any nation is always a cause for concern. Through democratic 
processes we can strive to achieve for the Americas the highest 
possible standard of living conditions for all our people... . 
Men and women blessed with political freedom, willing to work 
and able to find work . . . will defend themselves to the utmost, 
but will never consent to take up arms for a war of conquest.” 


From all this it will be seen that Mr. Roosevelt is primarily 
concerned, and no doubt rightly so, with the creation and main- 
tenance of conditions, political and social, which will remove all 
temptations to go to war through the American continent." He 
is aware that once war is started, or even threatened, there is little 
or no possibility of agreement among the twenty-one different 
Republics as to the means to be taken to stop it ; in other words, 
as to collective action of a restraintive character. There is not 
even yet general acceptance of any definition of aggression, and 
the whole trend of opinion throughout the Continent is very 
strongly opposed to the inclusion of any element of compulsion in 
whatever scheme is evolved towards common action. The Govern- 
ments at Buenos Aires have, therefore, concentrated on getting 
accepted the principle of consultation as the basis of all the 
instruments for peace. An undertaking to consult together is one 
which the many States—in spite of their differing interests and 
outlook—will accept; by so doing they commit themselves no 
further, no matter what the result of the consultation may be, 
and of this full advantage has accordingly been taken in the con- 
ventions just concluded. They have also reaffirmed the principle 


(1) His remarks may also be meant as an admonition to certain of the Republics 
where the growth of Fascist movements is giving him cause for concern. 
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laid down in the Lamas Treaty, that intervention in any country 
constitutes a threat to peace, and the acceptance by the U.S.A. 
of such a definition of intervention puts an end to the traditional 
fear of the Latin-American countries that the Monroe Doctrine 
may ever be used by the United States as a cloak for any 
action savouring of imperialism. 

As a result two treaties or conventions have been agreed to by 
all twenty-one Governments. The first, submitted by the Argentine 
and signed on December 12, provided that : 


(1) ** In case the peace of the American Republics is threatened, 
any American Government which is a signatory of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact,’ or the Saavedra Lamas Pact, or both, whether a 
member or not of other institutions for peace, shall consult the 
other Governments of the American Republics, and these shall 
consult among themselves for the adoption of measures of peaceful 
co-operation.” 


(2) ** Incase of war, or a virtual state of war, between American 
countries, the Governments of the American Republics repre- 
sented at the Conference shall consult to seek measures for peaceful 
collaboration ; and in case of war outside America threatening 
the peace of the American Republics, they shall also consult and 
seek joint action tending to the maintenance of the continental 
peace.” 




















































A second draft treaty, submitted by the United States of 
' America, was signed, also by all the twenty-one delegations, on 
' December 16. Its main terms are as follows : 

Article 1 endorses the Gondra Treaty, the Washington 
Treaties of Arbitration and Conciliation, the Lamas Treaty and 
the Kellogg Pact, and “ reaffirms the decisions to solve peacefully 
international controversies between the contracting parties.” 

Article 2 confirms the promise of co-operation and consulta- 
tion stipulated on December 12, and “ emphasizes the complete 
juridical equality of the Contracting Parties as sovereign States.” 
4 Article 3 declares that in case of a threat of war the conflicting 
parties will not engage in hostilities during the consultation, nor 
for at least six months. 

Article 4 obliges the Contracting Parties, in case of a con- 
troversy, to accept mediation, investigation, conciliation, and 
} arbitration of the Courts of Justice, and if the difficulties are not 
solved to inform the other signatories. 

Article 5 states that, if the measures provided in the Treaty 
fail and hostilities break out, the neutral signatories will consult 
FE immediately and take measures in accordance with the collective 
treaties—this step not being considered as a hostile act by any 
: State affected. 

; By Article 6 the signatories agree to consider the imposition 
| @ of an embargo on the supply of armaments and financial aid to 
' belligerents. This however, is without prejudice to their neutrality 

and to obligations contracted by States as members of the League. 
I (1) Argentina, Bolivia, El Salvador and Uruguay have not signed the Kellogg 
om ireaty 
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The validity of the Treaty is permanent, subject to denunciation 
at one year’s notice. 

Reservations were made by Argentina, Colombia, and Venezuela 
Colombia demanded a precise definition of the aggressor, and 
Argentina refused to agree to an embargo on the supply of food 
and primary products destined for the civil population and credits 
for their purchase. She also maintained that, in case of an act of 
aggression, each nation should reserve its attitude to an embargo 
on the supply of arms. 

This Treaty goes a good deal further than any of the four existing 
instruments which it formally endorses, especially by Article 3, 
while it will be noted that an element of compulsion appears in 
Article 4, by which the parties are obliged to accept mediation, 
conciliation, etc. What is most interesting to see is how far it 
goes towards what is believed to be the final objective of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Administration—the creation of a_ neutrality (or 
embargo) league, the adoption of a united policy to keep America 
insulated from European quarrels. Article 6 of the Treaty of 
December 16 is a move in this direction, in that it foreshadows 
common action for the imposition of embargoes, and presumably 
the existing United States Neutrality Act will be taken as the 
guide when the time comes for their imposition to be considered. 


H.L. 


NOTICE. 





The next issue of the Bulletin will be published on 


Saturday, January 9, 1937. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 


December 5th.—The chief town of the Arussi region (between 
Harar and the Great Lakes) was occupied by Italian troops. 

December 7th.—Italian troops were taken by air to a village some 
20 miles north of Gambela, with a view to preventing Ras Imru from 
escaping into the Sudan. 

Gambela itself was reported to have been occupied by Abyssinians 
who had already submitted to the Italians. 

December 13th.—Italian troops occupied Bonga, the capital of 
Kafa Province. 


Argentina. 

December 2znd.—Publication of text of Trade Agreement with 
Great Britain. (See Great Britain). 

December 3rd.—Speaking at a banquet to the delegates at the 
Conference, President Justo said America offered a lesson to the world 
in reaffirming her faith in democracy and human concord. There was 
no clash of rival régimes and no armaments race. 

December 4th.—Dr. Lamas was elected President of the Conference 
at the first plenary session and, in his address, said that in their 
struggle to progress, their respect for order and the various efforts of 
their Governments they had. come to have a conception of Pan- 
Americanism within the Latin and the Saxon worlds as a bilateral 
expression. 

The last Pan-American Assemblies had revealed identical ideals 
and propositions. The incessant actions and reactions of men 
extended from one end of the earth to the other. In limiting their 
horizons they could not consider the great problem of the consolidation 
of peace. They could not suppose a Continental isolation, which would 
be like admitting that they did not live on the same planet. There 
were many fallacies they must avoid. 

December 5th.—Mr. Cordell Hull, addressing the Conference, said 
the fundamental proposal before them was to remove war from the 
Western Hemisphere. In many parts of the world the militarist forces 
were growing, while those of peace were declining. It was only 
prudent to consult together for the common safety, but mere words 
were not sufficient; they must have concrete plans. Whatever 
country’s policy made war probable threatened all. 

The U.S. Government had carefully avoided all political com- 
plications, but had also co-operated with other nations in support of 
all peace proposals, including the reduction of armaments and the 
prevention of the arms traffic and war profits. 

The peoples of the world must understand the mechanism of 
peace; commerce, finance, debts, and communications were bound 
to peace. They must pursue a liberal trade policy and reduce excessive 
interference with trade. Economic isolation and military force went 
together. 

The Brazilian Foreign Minister pointed out that nations frequently 
fed on the glories of war, in other words, human lives. Economic 
nationalism, one of the scourges of the world, inevitably prepared 


War. 
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The Chilean Foreign Minister said it would be an unrealizable 
paradox to consolidate peace without limiting armaments. The 
work of the Conference could not have any real benefit without that, 

December 7th.—The U.S. delegation presented to the Conference 
the draft of a convention co-ordinating existing treaties betweep 
American States and extending them in certain respects. It provided 
for the establishment of a permanent inter-American consultative 
committee composed of the Foreign Ministers of the contracting 
countries. 

Speaking in the Committee of the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments, the Chilean delegate repeated that a peace conference 
was inconceivable without a limitation of armaments, and he was 
supported by the delegate of Brazil. 

The delegate of Nicaragua said the American countries might 
find themselves in conflict with those of Europe and Asia, and it was 
difficult to say, for instance, to the U.S.A., or to Argentina, “ Limit 
your armaments.”’ This was not possible while the Old World armed 
excessively. 

The U.S. delegate, Mr. Fenwick, broadcast an address in which 
he said the draft convention presented by the delegation did not provide 
for a Pan-American League of Nations. It would not hinder effective 
action by Geneva; it would rather strengthen the cause of peace in 
other parts of the world. 

December oth.—The Chilean delegation submitted a draft treaty 
on the fulfilment of stipulations assuring the maintenance of peace, 
by which the contracting parties would recognize that this interested 
all of them. They would therefore undertake to fulfil all pacts, not 
only those operating between the parties in the treaty, but also those 
binding them only in regard to third-party States. 

The Peruvian delegation proposed a treaty declaring that ex- 
clusive commercial advantages conceded by one American country 
to another should be considered exceptions to equality of commercial 
treatment, and should not be extended to such relations with States 
not belonging to the American community. 

The Bolivian delegation submitted a draft agreement on the 
definition of an aggressor and the application of sanctions. 

December 1oth.—The Argentine Delegation submitted draft treaties 
providing for the repudiation of wars of conquest, for committees o! 
conciliation, for inter-American arbitration, and for the diplomatic 
right of asylum. 

December 12th.—The Conference adopted the draft of the treaty 
submitted by Argentina, which was signed by 21 countries without 
reservation, except that Paraguay reserved her special position in 
respect of the League of Nations. Its terms were as follows: (1) In 
case the peace of the American Republics were threatened, any 
American Government which was a signatory of the Keliogg Treaty, 
or the Lamas Pact, or both, whether a member or not of other in- 
stitutions for peace, should consult the other American Governments 
and these should consult among themselves for the adoption ol 
measures of peaceful co-operation. 

(2) In case of war, or a virtual state of war, between American 
countries the Governments represented at the Conference should 
consult to seek measures for peaceful collaboration ; and in case of 
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war outside America, threatening the peace of the American Republics, 
they should also consult and seek joint action tending to the main- 
tenance of the continental peace. 

(3) Any disagreement about the interpretation of the Convention 
not resolved diplomatically should be submitted to arbitration or 
judicial arrangement. 

An additional protocol, establishing the principle of non-inter- 
vention was agreed to, under which the signatories were to declare 
inadmissible any intervention, direct or indirect, in the internal or 
external affairs of any other nation. 

December 13th.—The U.S. delegation submitted a resolution that 
the American Republics should reduce unreasonable and excessive 
trade barriers and, in the meantime, avoid new obstacles to imports. 

December 15th.—The Argentine delegate submitted a draft, relating 
to treaties of immigration, colonization, and labour, recommending 
that States not members of the Pan-American Union should investigate 
their capacity to absorb immigrants and report to the Union. This 
work, together with that done through Geneva, would be used as a 
basis for a general convention or for bilateral treaties between American 
and non-American States. 

Colombia presented a draft proposal for the creation of an Associa- 
tion of American nations to which all the States-of the New World 
might belong. 

Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua and Salvador issued a joint 
manifesto supporting any project for an inter-American Court of 
justice. It stated that the Central American Court established in 
1907 had maintained, for 10 years, a juridical system which had 
settled disputes and cemented peace. 


Austria. 
December 2nd.—Herr Ludwig resigned the office of head of the 


Government Press Department, and was succeeded by Colonel Adam, 
the Commissioner for Propaganda. Herr Ludwig was an uncompro- 
mising champion of Austrian independence and was regarded as an 
adversary by the Nazis. 

The Linzer Volksblatt, in a series of articles warning the country 
of the increase of Nazi agitation, stated that patriotic Austrians who 
rallied to the Government’s anti-Nazi appeals now felt themselves 
dupes confronted by triumphant adversaries. Convicted Nazis, for 
instance, had been released from custody through influential inter- 


vention. 
Statement by head of German tourist traffic federation. (See 


Germany). 

December 4th.—A decree was issued obliging aircraft crossing the 
frontier with Italy to keep to two specified routes, one over the Brenner 
and the other in Carinthia. 

December 6th.—The Prince Archbishop of Salzburg and the 
Bishop of Linz issued statements (through the diocesan magazine 
and the pulpit) repudiating the idea that any change had taken place 
in the attitude of the Church towards National-Socialism. 

They invoked the Episcopal manifesto of December, 1933, which 
uncompromisingly rejected National-Socialism “from the religious 
and ecclesiastical standpoint,” and condemned four of its main 
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characteristics ; racial hatred, anti-Semitism, aggressive nationalism, 
and tendencies to establish a religion based on nationalism. 


Belgium. 

December 2nd.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, 
appealed for co-operation in passing the Bill embodying the new 
military system and, after an amendment had been accepted reducing 
the term of service from 18 to 17 months, the Bill was passed by 137 
votes to 43, with 8 abstentions. 

M. Van Zeeland said that Belgium could give no undertaking 
likely to compromise the effectiveness of the position of independence 
she wished to assume. But independence was not isolation. They 
would fulfil all their obligations precisely because they were a small 
country. They wished to prevent their territory from being used for 
military transit, and thus to diminish the risk of war. 

Their military system was directed against nobody, and was 
linked with no foreign system. They must be strong if they wished 
to follow a policy of independence, and it was because the country’s 
position was restored that Great Britain had pledged herself so 
fraternally towards it. He concluded : 

“The hour is grave. At no moment since 1914 has the situation 
been more tense than now. The risks of war are great ; but we Belgians 
can remove one of those risks by ensuring our own defence.” 

The only Members who voted against the Bill were the Flemish 
Nationalists, the Communists, and three Socialists. 

December 3rd.—¥F ollowing allegations, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
that the Socialist Party were accomplices to the organized recruiting 
of volunteers for Spain, the residences of certain Socialists and Com- 
munists were searched by the police. Many documents were seized. 

December 4th.—The Senate passed the Military Reorganization 
Bill by 122 votes to 19, with 6 abstentions. 

December 7th.—Discussions took place in Brussels between the 
Premier and the Foreign Minister and the head of the Government of 
Luxemburg, on the subject of the position of the Grand Duchy in the 
negotiations for a new Locarno Treaty. 


Chile. 
December oth.—The Chilean delegation’s draft treaty for main- 
tenance of peace. (See Argentina). 


China. 

December 2nd.—The Japanese Consul-General in Nanking pre- 
sented to the Foreign Ministry demands relating to the murders of 
Japanese subjects, and asked that the Foreign Minister should receive 
the Ambassador at an early date. 

A Chinese statement intimated that the Government would 
refrain from resuming negotiations until a satisfactory explanation 
had been obtained of the Japanese assistance to the forces invading 
Suiyuan. 

December 3rd.—The Government made a vigorous protest against 
the landing at Tsingtao of a Japanese naval contingent and demanded 
their immediate withdrawal and the release of some Chinese officials 
stated to have been arrested by the Japanese. 
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The bluejackets were understood.to have been landed owing to 
the aggressive attitude of workmen who had been locked out by 
Japanese millowners after a succession of strikes. 

The Japanese Consul-General stated that the men’s demands 
had been conceded by the mill-owners and the failure to reach a settle- 
ment was due to political agitators. 

The Japanese military authorities were reported to have warned 
the Governor of Suiyuan Province that, if the Chinese troops which 
had crossed into the Japanese part of Chahar, were not withdrawn at 
once action would be taken, adding: ‘‘ We are preparing for this 
eventuality.” 

Pailingmiao was reported to have been attacked by some 5,000 
Mongols and Manchurians, led by Japanese officers. It was reported 
in Kalgan that the Japanese had circulated offers of a large reward 
for the capture of the town, 

The Foreign Minister was reported to have refused to accept the 
Japanese Ambassador’s suggestions for a settlement of outstanding 
questions in North China on the ground that the Japanese Army was 
assisting in the rising in Inner Mongolia. 

December 7th.—Assurances re Japanese-German Agreement given 
by German Foreign Minister. (See Germany). 

Martial law was declared at Tsingtao by the Japanese, who 
occupied strategic points owing to the continuance of the textile 
strike. 

December toth.—Reports reached Shanghai that the Chinese forces 
in Suiyuan had captured Tamiao, the last important base of the 
Manchukuo and Mongolian invaders. 

Japanese statement ve agreement reached on outstanding ques- 
tions. (See Japan). 

December 12th.—A revolt broke out at Sianfu, capital of Shensi, 
and on Chiang Kai-shek going there to deal with it, he was detained 
by troops commanded by Chang Hsueh-liang. The latter informed 
Nanking that he guaranteed the safety of the Generalissimo, but 
demanded co-operation with the Red forces and “ positive opposition ” 
to Japan. 

Fighting was reported to have begun between Government forces 
and Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops when Chiang Kai-shek issued an order 
transferring certain regiments to Fukien because they had fraternized 
with the Red forces. (According to one report he had dismissed Chang 
Hsueh-liang owing to his failure to carry on the campaign against the 
Reds, for which he had been appointed commander of the anti-Com- 
munist forces in North-West China in February, 1934. His army, 
numbering about 150,000, had been moved to Sianfu in 1935 to 
suppress Communism). 

The Hopei-Chahar authorities were reported to be supporting 
Nanking. 

In the south, it was feared that the Kwangsi forces would join 
Chang Hsueh-liang and resume the struggle against Chiang Kai-shek 
by an attack on Kwangtung. 

Canton currency fell 10 per cent., and Kwangsi currency 15 


per cent. 
December 13th.—It was learnt that Chang Tso-pin, the Minister 
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. — Interior, and the Vice-Minister of War were also detained at 
ianfu. 

Chang Hsuch-liang sent a circular telegram to all civil and military 
leaders denouncing the Government for continuous maladministration, 
and for failure to fight the country’s enemies. 

The Nanking Government issued an order denouncing him as 
a traitor. Martial law was proclaimed in the capital and in Hankow 
and other centres. 

The Government forces in Suiyuan reported the capture of 
Sharamuren, 80 miles east of Pailingmiao, and were stated to be 
advancing on Shangtu, in West Chahar. 

December 14th.—The Nanking Government received assurances 
of allegiance from the Governors of Shansi, Shantung, and Hopei, and 
the last, General Sung Cheh-yuan, stated that he was “ ready with 
his troops, awaiting the orders of the Central Government.” 

In the south also, the Kwantung C.-in-C., General Yu Han-mou, 
and the Provincial Chairman, Huang Mu-sung, issued a joint telegram 
pledging fullest support to Nanking. 

December 15th.—The revolt was reported to have spread to 
Lanchow, in Kansu, where the young Marshal’s subordinate, Yu 
Hsueh-chung, was fighting against the Government forces. 


December 2nd.—The Foreign Minister handed a Note to the German 
Minister in Prague protesting against Germany’s denunciation of the 
international status of German rivers and affirming Czechoslovakia’s 
adherence in principle to the agreements. 


December 7th.—The Government prohibited the public sale of two 
anti-Nazi papers, Deutsche Revolution, organ of Otto Strasser and 
the Schwarze Front, and Neuer V orwdrts, organ of the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany. 


Danzig Free City. 

December 2nd.—The Volkstag voted in favour of raising the 
immunity of five members belonging to the Centre, Socialist and 
Communist Parties, in order that they might be tried for activities 
“hostile to the State.” 

Herr Brill (Socialist), and Herr Langenau (Communist) were then 
arrested. 

December 8th.—Sixty Communists were arrested in the City and 
the headquarters of their organization searched. 

December oth.—Herr Greiser received M. Papée, and it was under- 
stood he agreed to begin at once the negotiations in pursuance of the 
Polish Government’s mission to clear up the relations between Danzig 
and the League. 


December 6th.—The Prime Minister, as leader of the Wafd, issued 
a proclamation which gave official standing to the Blue Shirts, but 
forbade them to bear arms or parade the streets with bands and 
banners. A Higher Council was appointed to examine recruits, with 
the object of keeping out undesirable characters. 
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Nahas Pasha also issued an ordet banning a Congress of the 
Green Shirts. 


Estonia. 
December oth.—The Foreign Ministers of Estonia, Latvia and 


Lithuania met in Riga to work out plans for closer common policies 
and for technical collaboration between the three countries. 


Finland. 

December 4th.—Legation in Madrid raided by police and inmates 
arrested. (See Spain). 

December 8th.—The Government received a protest from the 
Spanish Government regarding the incident at the Legation building 
in Madrid, and a demand that the person in charge should leave the 
capital at once. 

The Foreign Minister replied that the man in charge was a Spanish 
citizen who, with the Spanish Government’s consent, had been appointed 
caretaker. The Finnish Chargé d’Affaires had not been in Madrid since 
June, and on his departure he had placed a junior official in charge. 
The latter had left in August, after appointing the Spanish citizen to 
take care of the premises. 


France. 
December 2nd.—The Chamber, by 430 votes to 130, passed the 


Bill introducing compulsory conciliation and arbitration of industrial 
disputes. 

The Committee of the Communist Parliamentary Group issued a 
communiqué approving unanimously a speech by M. Thorez, in which 
he called for the formation of a new Popular Front Government under 
other leaders. It complained that the policy of the Government did 
not conform with the programme of the Popular Front in the defence 
of peace, and stated that the Communists would intervene in the 
foreign affairs debate in the Chamber to denounce the Government’s 
attitude as favouring the Spanish insurgents. 

The Government transmitted to Berlin a protest against the 

German denunciation of the ‘“ Waterways” clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty. 
December 4th.—During the debate in the Chamber on foreign 
policy M. Péri, Communist, maintained that the Spanish conflict had 
passed beyond the limits of civil strife and was becoming an inter- 
national war. He charged Germany with the main responsibility, her 
aim being to threaten France’s communications with North Africa. 

M. Paul Reynaud said that Germany had opened a crusade against 
Communism, and Hitler had created the belief that Russia might 
commit the folly of attacking a country with which it had no common 
frontier. The dictators were teaching their people to believe in their 
despair that the price of war was less than that of peace. 

In 1914 the recent utterances of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Eden 
would have been enough. To-day, Germany was staking her all on 
war and everything suggested that it might come in 1937. 

France must, therefore, choose between a general negotiation 
with Germany and the effective application of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
But a Government dependent on Communist support could not gain 
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a hearing from Germany, and one which also depended on a large 
anti-Communist element could not carry the country into a closer 
alliance with Russia. 

M. Delbos reviewed their relations with Great Britain and re. 
echoed Mr. Eden’s observation that they had never been better than 
at present. The Government, Parliament, and the whole country 
knew that Franco-British friendship was the keystone of peace in 
Europe. “I wish to state,’’ he went on, “ that all the forces of France, 
by land, sea and air, would be spontaneously and immediately used 
for the defence of Great Britain against an unprovoked aggression.” 

The same guarantees given to Britain held good for Belgium. 
He did not forget that certain conceptions somewhat different from 
those of France were held in Belgium, but he was confident that good- 
will and the memory of past common sacrifices would prove that the 
difficulties were not insurmountable. 

Until a new arrangement was made the Pact of Locarno and the 
Agreement of March 19th remained in force. So far as the new 
Locarno was concerned France, like England, wanted nothing better 
than to see Germany enter the system of security on the same footing 
and with the same assurances. 

Discussions took place with the Turkish Government regarding 
the status of the autonomous Sanjak of Alexandretta. The Turkish 
view was that the Sanjak was entitled to full independence just as 
much as Syria and the Lebanese Republic, but the French Government 
maintained that the Franco-Turkish Agreements of 1921 and 1926 
provided only for administrative autonomy in favour of the Turkish 
inhabitants without affecting the territorial integrity of Syria. (Accord- 
ing to figures given in Paris the Turks formed only 39 per cent. of the 
population). 

In view of the difference, it was agreed to submit the question to 
the League of Nations. 

Refusal to allow Sefior Companys to enter France. (See Spain). 

December 5th.—The debate in the Chamber ended with a vote of 
confidence for the Government, by 352 votes to 169, after M. Blum 
had appealed to all parties to sink their differences and give him the 
widest possible mandate for his foreign policy. 

The Communists abstained from voting, and a Cabinet meeting 
was held to consider this breach in the unity of the Popular Front. 
M. Blum then issued a statement saying that though the Communists 
had not voted the question arose whether “ the deliberately aggressive 
terms in which M. Duclos (Chairman of the Party) had explained the 
abstention of his friends did not make it impossible for us to continue 
our task.” 

They had decided to remain in power, since “a crisis opened in 
such conditions and at so grave a moment would not be understood 
in France or abroad; that it would create perplexity and confusion 
in the bulk of public opinion, in the popular coalition and even in the 
working classes; and that it would run the risk of weakening the 
country and compromising the social reforms that are being applied 
or prepared.” 

M. Duclos, in his speech during the debate, addressed a “ fraternal 
salute ’’ to the volunteers in Madrid, and quoted resolutions by Labour 
organizations in favour of “ raising the blockade,” while M. Thorez 
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argued that it would be possible to send assistance without this in- 
volving France in a serious risk of war. 

M. Blum pointed out that if they were determined at all costs 
to prevent the success of the insurgents then the reopening of free 
trade in arms would be far from sufficient. To be effective, their help 
must be official, both in war material and in recruiting. Under cover 
of supply they would have to draw on their war stocks and under 
cover of voluntary enlistment they would have to draw on the Army. 
This meant that freedom of supply would gradually but inevitably 
develop into direct and increasingly open intervention. 

He believed that it was largely owing to the psychological effect 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement—which had kept down the tem- 
perature in Europe—that the delivery of arms by Russia had not 
precipitated war. The solution, surely, was not to remove the existing 
restrictions, but to make them more effective. 

A day might come when they must say “ Enough!” and on 
that day they must be ready to face the full consequences of their 
decision. But they would struggle for peace until the last possible 
moment. 

December 6th.—The Communist Party issued a manifesto affirming 
that they would loyally and steadily support the Government in the 
application of the coalition programme. 

At a Communist meeting in Paris, attended by some 25,000 people, 
delegates of the Spanish Left Parties appeared on the platform and 
were received with great enthusiasm. 

M. Jouhaux made an appeal for assistance for the Spanish Govern- 
ment, but recommended only peaceful aid in the form of funds and 
non-military supplies. He concluded by declaring, “‘ There is no 
neutrality ! ” 

December 7th.—M. Jouhaux made a speech in the National Com- 
mittee of the C.G.T., in which he discouraged excessive zeal within 
the ranks of the Confederation by saying: ‘* We have enough to do 
in other directions without wasting our energies in internal dissensions.”’ 

He affirmed the right of working people not to be neutral in the 
Spanish conflict. They had already taken direct action to prevent 
supplies from reaching the insurgents from France, and they would 
continue to do so. 

December 8th.—The Chamber passed the Press Bill by 359 votes 
to 193. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Entente of the Socialist and 
Communist Parties the Communists made clear their readiness loyally 
to support the Popular Front on every issue except that of Spain. 

In the National Committee of the C.G.T., the Communist delegates 
decided to support the Government in spite of their Spanish policy. 

December gth.—Turkish application to League re Alexandretta 
and charges against France. (See Turkey). 

December 10th.—The Chamber began the discussion of the Budget, 
which showed revenue at 43,685,337,011 francs, and expenditure at 
48,022,207,671 francs (say £457 million). 

It was learnt that gold to a value of 4,000 millions (£38 million) 
had been transferred from the Bank of France to the Treasury for 
the repayment of the British credit obtained on February 17th, 1936. 

It was stated in Paris that the number of German fighting men 
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in Spain was believed to be 25,000, and reports were current that an 
Italian expeditionary force of 60,000 was being prepared. 

December 11th.—The Action Frangatse published the letter from 
Sefior de Los Rios which appeared in the Italian Messaggero. It was 
pointed out in Paris that the discussions with M. Blum and M. Cot 
had taken place before the Government had decided not to intervene 
in Spain, and that prior to the taking of that decision the Prime Minister 
was admittedly in favour of according to the Spanish Government 
their legitimate right to buy arms to repress what then appeared to 
be a purely military insurrection. 

December 12th.—The Strasbourg, of 26,000 tons, was launched at 
St. Nazaire. (Her sister-ship, Dunkerque, had been launched in 
October, 1935). 

December 15th.—The Cabinet approved the terms of a loan to be 
issued by the Government, designed to release capital being hoarded, 
and to bring back gold sent abroad. 

French case ve Alexandretta before the League Council. (See 
League of Nations). 


Germany. 

December 2nd.—The correspondent of the Morning Post was 
ordered to leave the country. 

Protests by British, French and Czechoslovak Governments against 
denunciation of “ Waterways” clauses of Versailles Treaty. (See 
Great Britain, France, and Czechoslovakia). 

A semi-official commentary on the reports regarding the arrival 


of Germans at Cadiz recalled the efforts made by Germany when the 
non-intervention agreement was negotiated to have the embargo 
extended to volunteers. Those who opposed that proposal could ill 
afford to complain if Germans should voluntarily enrol themselves in 
the forces engaged in stemming “ the international Red flood.” 

There was no question, it was repeated, of Germany leaving the 
Non-Intervention Committee. The Agreement, however, could not 
be made really effective without international action to keep Russian 
ships away from the coast of Spain. 

The press reported a story, from Nazi sources, that the Soviet 
Ambassador in Spain had concluded a treaty with Sefior Caballero by 
which Russia contracted to supply troops and to buy and deliver to 
the Spanish Government armaments and aircraft. In return, 500,000 
gold pesetas from the reserves of the Bank of Spain had been put at 
the disposal of the Ambassador. 

Herr Hitler received Professor Tzankoff. 

The head of the Tourist Traffic Federation issued a statement 
pointing out that as a condition for the resumption of tourist travel 
to Austria, hotels, etc., owned by Jews and anti-Nazis must be excluded 
from all share in it, Austrian prices be reduced, and all establishments 
cold-shouldered which did not conduct their business in a way com- 
patible “* with the Nazi State policy.” 

December 3rd.—The correspondent of the Paris Soir was ordered 
to leave the country. 

At Brunswick, three members of the International Bible Students’ 
Association, an illegal body, were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
for “ illegal offences’ and possession of forbidden literature. (The 
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Association had been banned on the ground that it had Communist 
tendencies.) 

A list was published of 93 Germans deprived of their nationality 
under the law of July 14th, 1933, for “* injuring the German reputation 
by a lack of loyalty to the German Reich and people.” They included 
the writers, Thomas Mann, Rudolf Olden, and Conrad Heiden, and 
Wilhelm Sollmann (Socialist Minister of the Interior in 1923), Matthias 
Braun (the Saar Socialist leader), Dietrich von Hildebrand (former 
Professor at Munich University), and Hertwig Mackts (former Chief 
of Police in the Saar). 

It was announced that as from January 16th, 1937, a rationing 
system for all fats would be introduced, with the object of distributing 
the available supplies evenly among the population, regardless of 
wealth, and preventing hoarding. 

December 4th.—In a special service in a Munich Church an Evan- 
gelical pastor said that an anti-Church campaign was being carried 
on, and the time had come to speak out, ‘“* because, despite all assurances, 
it has become plain that the policy pursued by the Nazi Party aims at 
the suppression of Christianity, and substituting a policy of national 
philosophy.” 

The Franconian S.A. had been ordered not to take part in any 
baptism, marriage, or funeral ceremony at which a representative of 
the Church officiated. ; 

The Minister of Education issued an order abolishing the senior 
form in high schools, so as to enable students to complete their educa- 
tion at 18 instead of 19. 

December 5th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to M. Delbos’ 
speech, said the weighty point lay not in the words “ Franco-German 
understanding,” but in the balance of sympathies which France enjoyed 
and which the French Minister had carefully and, in his own words, 
proudly enumerated. This balance, increased by a new undertaking 
to Great Britain (in return for the latter’s promise), stood in marked 
contradiction to his assertions that France sincerely desired the con- 
clusion of an agreement which would prevent the great danger of a 
bloc policy, which France condemned because it could evoke a European 
civil war. 

December 7th.—The Foreign Minister received the Chinese Am- 
bassador and assured him that the Agreement with Japan was in no 
way directed against China, with whom Germany desired to remain 
in the most friendly relations. The sphere of the joint commission to 
be set up under the Agreement would be confined to Japan and 
Germany. He added that no military clauses were attached to it. 

December 8th.—The 26,000-ton battleship Gneisenau was launched 
at Kiel in the presence of Herr Hitler. (She was the second of the 
vessels of this tonnage, the Scharnhorst having been launched in 
October). 

The Reich Church Administration adopted a resolution declaring 
that they stood with the Reich Church Committee behind the Fuhrer 
in the vital struggle of the German people against Bolshevism. “ But 
we also expect,” they went on, “a thorough-going suppression of the 
anti-Christian propaganda which latterly, in numerous meetings, from 
leading holders of office, in magazines and general publications, and 
in education courses emerges more and more undisguisedly, and dis- 
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parages in an intolerable manner the Church and all that is sacred 
to it.” 

The Evangelical Church, they declared, needed domestic freedom 
to deliver its message, which must not be restricted to the Sunday 
service or to the limits of the walls of the Church, but must be effective 
in the whole of the remainder of its duties and its work. 


This declaration was published in the Evangelical Church Gazette, 
but did not appear in the press. It drew attention, in particular, to 
the situation in Thuringia and Mecklenburg, where the “‘ German 
Christians,” through the support of the Nazi Party, had gained control 
of the Church. 

December gth.—Dr. Schacht, in a speech at Frankfurt, said peace 
in Europe, and therewith for the rest of the world, depended on whether 
the thickly crowded masses of Central Europe obtained the means of 
livelihood or not. Foreign statesmen who sought to reduce the problem 
to the formula, “‘ Here democracy, there Fascism,” or something of 
the kind, completely overlooked the fundamental problem. 

The attempt, he declared, to reduce a great nation to collapse 
through continual pressure from outside must necessarily lead first to 
social distress and disorders, but finally to some kind of explosion. 
Germany had too little living room for her population. She had made 
erevy possible effort to extract from her limited space all that was 
necessary to secure the life of the nation, but in spite of this the space 
was insufficient. The continued existence of the nation could not be 
secured through trade-political agreements of any kind whatsoever, 
and the distribution of colonial space was the expedient solution of 
their difficulties. 

He repudiated any suggestion that their population was growing 
too fast, and said it would be a crime arbitrarily to restrict this increase 
so long as the world as a whole could feed the people living on it. He 
pointed out that the birthrate in Germany had fallen since the pre-War 
period and reached its lowest point in 1933. As for the unemploy- 
ment problem it had been sharpened by the relative increase of the 
numbers of employable age compared with the number of children. 
Germany had 97 employable persons to the square kilometre, as 
against 50, in 1931, in France and Poland. 

Germany had lost 15.4 per cent. of her arable land as a result of 
the War, and if she had her old frontiers the food supply of the people 
would not only be assured, but there could be a surplus of grain and 
potatoes sufficient practically to dispose of the existing shortage of 
fodder. 

He emphasized that he was not making any of these references 
in order to support “‘ warlike ideas of revenge’; his aim was to clear 
up European relationships by reasonable, peaceful measures. But 
the facts spoke for themselves, and showed “ that the War losses | 
have mentioned have touched Germany at a point which, as a matter 
of physical necessity, will remain a revolutionary element in the 
European situation if a remedy is not provided elsewhere.” 

Dr. Schacht pointed out, also, that colonies in German hands 
now would be developed far more intensively and rapidly than they 
had been before the War, or than they were being under the rule of 
the Mandatory Powers. France, during the past 10 years, had nearly 
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doubled her exports to her colonies, and nearly half of the British 
exports were taken by the Dominions. 

Besides this, it was not only the colonies themselves which con- 
tributed to Germany’s economic strength before the War. She had 
also possessed capital investments to the value of nearly the equivalent 
of £1,500 million, and had a prosperous foreign trade supported by 
shipping, insurance and banking organizations. Also there were then 


no limits to emigration. 
December 1oth.—Signature of trade agreement with Italy. (See 
Italy). 


The Bérsen Zeitung, in an article on intervention in Spain, alleged 
that French Army flying instructors had been given official leave and 
sent to Spain, and that at a flying school at Algiers 500 cadets were 
being trained for the Spanish Government. It also accused French 
aviation firms of delivering aeroplanes to Spain. 

Report ve number of Germans in Spain with the insurgent forces. 
(See France). 

December 11th.—The Government made further representations 
to the Soviet Government regarding the arrests of German citizens, 
the total number of which was stated to be 34. 

December 12th.—The Foreign Minister handed to the British and 
French Ambassadors a memorandum replying to the proposals for 
ending foreign intervention in Spain, and for mediation between the 
parties. The Government were willing to discuss means of bringing 
about effective control of intervention, but felt that the prohibition 
of direct and indirect intervention must be dealt with as one unified 
problem. 

They also agreed to co-operate in mediation, though they doubted 
the possibility of arranging an orderly plebiscite, and said that a 
reconciliation with “the Valencia Government” seemed “ hardly 
conceivable.” 

They pointed out that from the beginning, and in their Note of 
August 27th, they had advocated the extension of the Agreement to 
cover volunteers, and drew attention to “‘ the generally known part 
which, in ever-increasing measure, the foreign element has played, 
and still plays, in the releasing of the Anarchist forces in Spain.” 

As to mediation, by recognizing “‘ the National Government in 
Spain”? the German Government had already expressed their view 
that, apart from this Government they did not see any other factor in 
Spain which could still raise a claim to represent the Spanish people. 
The other party had ‘‘ whipped up passions to fever pitch” by its 
murders of political opponents, shooting of hostages, and other 
brutalities, and it was beyond the understanding of the German 
Government how, in this state of affairs, an orderly plebiscite could 
be arranged. But if the other Governments thought they could make 
workable mediatory proposals, the Government were willing to 
co-operate. 

Economic agreements signed in Rome. (See /taly). 

Reports were current in Berlin that the Government were seriously 
concerned at the prospect that it might not be possible to maintain 
bread supplies at a satisfactory level during the period before the 


1937 harvest became available. 
December 13th.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz described the 
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decision of the South African Government to prevent aliens in South- 
West Africa from joining political organizations as a “ serious inter- 
ference in the internal conditions of the Mandated Territory.” 

““It would amount,” it stated, “‘to a unilateral deprivation 0; 
rights if the Germans there were not allowed to engage in politica] 
life. . . . The mandatory character of the Territory unquestionably 
precludes interference of this kind by the Power exercising the Mandate, 
which has no right to take arbitrary action based on its own judgment 
alone.” 

December 14th.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to events in 
China, said they were a shock to Germany, since Chiang Kai-shek had 
done much to develop and maintain German economic relations with 
his country. While convinced that Chang Hsueh-liang had been 
actuated by desire for revenge, the writer thought it probable he had 
helpers and he suspected Japan, in view of the moderation she had 
shown recently. 

There were grounds for believing that Hsueh-liang’s intentions 
were not unknown in Tokyo, and in any case a campaign had begun 
there which represented Chinese unity as an illusion. 

The general view expressed in the press was that the Comintern 
was behind the incident, and this was described as further proof that 
Bolshevism intended raising its “* bloody head ”’ in every part of the 
world. 

December 15th.—Herr von Ribbentrop’s speech in London. (See 
Great Britain). 

A semi-official commentator, referring to Mr. Eden’s speech and 
to a statement by M. Blum for the British press, said that it was re- 
freshing to establish that the difficulties made for Germany by the 
economic and political amputations of Versailles were at last admitted 
and the will expressed to take steps to end these intolerable conditions 
in order to assist Germany to a normal economic life. 

But if such assistance were dependent on an armaments agree- 
ment it must be pointed out that it was not Germany which set the 
armaments race. If there was a change of heart abroad none would 
be better pleased than Germany, who was also of opinion that the 
people’s fortunes could find better investments than unproductive 
armaments. But there were too many pacts in Europe which in no 
way contributed to pacification, but increased the insecurity of those 
against whom they were directed, and impelled appropriate reactions. 
A revision of this pact system was a condition of profitable co-operation 
among European States. 

It was reported by foreign visitors that notices had been posted 
in certain barracks stating that volunteers for Spain would be paid 

at the rate of 200 marks a month for privates and 400 marks fo! 
N.C.O.’s. 


Great Britain. 

December 2nd.—The Agreement with Yugoslavia ve trade and 
payments, signed on November 27th, was published as a White Paper. 
Cmd. 5323. 

The Government’s reply to the German Memorandum of Novem- 
ber 14th denouncing the “* Waterways ”’ clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
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was handed to the German Ambassador. The reply conformed to the 
Foreign Secretary’s statement of November 16th. 

The Committee for Non-Intervention in Spain met again and 
decided that the plan for the supervision of the importation of arms, 
etc., into Spain at the principal points of entry by land and sea, which 
it had already approved in principle, should be sent at once by the 
British Government to the two parties in Spain. 

Also, that the Chairman’s Sub-Committee should take up the 
question of volunteers in Spain at its next meeting on December 4th. 

The Portuguese member abstained from participation in the first 
of these decisions. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, reminded the Committee 
that, subject to reference to their Governments, they had already 
given their approval in principle to the scheme for supervision. He 
then said that the British Government were prepared, provided other 
Governments agreed, to co-operate in a scheme for the supervision 
of aircraft based on the principles of the plan submitted to the 
Committee. 

He later said the British Government were not satisfied with the 
working of the Agreement. They were taking steps to prevent the 
carriage of arms, etc., in British ships from foreign ports, and he 
suggested that others should consider the question of similar action. 

They were also anxious regarding the reports of arrivals in Spain 
of volunteers in increasing numbers, and he had asked the Chairman’s 
Sub-Committee to consider that question on December 4th. 

The Trade Agreement with the Argentine, signed on December Ist, 
was published as a White Paper. It provided for import duties on 
Argentine beef, which were not to exceed fractions of a 1d a pound. 
Guarantees given to Argentina included one limiting the reductions 
in her shipments of chilled beef to the U.K., which might be imposed 
should imports be regulated at some future date as the result of an 
international conference, in which Argentina agreed to co-operate. 

December 4th.—The Chairman’s Sub-Committee of the Non- 
Intervention Committee met and the Chairman read a letter from 
Mr. Eden calling attention to the information reaching the Govern- 
ment of the increasing number of foreign volunteers arriving in Spain, 
and pointing out how this would prolong the war and have very serious 
effects on international relations. 

During the discussion allegations were made of monetary aid, 
propaganda and agitation, chiefly directed against the U.S.S.R. 

December 7th.—The Sub-Committee agreed on the terms of their 
report regarding the communication to be addressed to the various 
Governments respecting intervention in Spain through the despatch 
of “* volunteers ” to take part in the war. 

The British delegate made a statement calling attention to the 
dangers resulting from the increasing practice of foreign intervention 
of this nature and urging that the Committee should at once take the 
matter up and decide on measures to stop it. 

The German and Italian delegates pointed out that, from the 
beginning, their Governments had drawn attention to “ indirect ” 
intervention, including volunteers, Germany in a letter of August 17th, 
and Italy in Count Ciano’s Note of August 21st to the French Am- 


bassador. 
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The Soviet delegate said it was imperative some action should be 
taken immediately, and proposed that the obligations of the Agree. 
ment should be extended to include the sending of volunteers. Also 
that the signatory Governments should undertake to prevent by every 
means the dispatch and transit of volunteers, and that they should be 
approached, through their representatives on the Committee, with a 
view to getting their consent to this extension of the obligations of 
the Agreement. 

To make this effective, the agents of the Committee should be 
stationed at the principal points of entry by land and by sea in Spain, 
and should be entrusted with the additional duty of controlling the 
observance of these additional obligations. 

December gth.—The Non-Intervention Committee met and adopted 
the report submitted by the Sub-Committee. It decided to forward 
to the Governments concerned the plan prepared by the latter on the 
question of indirect intervention, especially through the arrivals in 
Spain of volunteers. 

Herr von Ribbentrop said he was surprised the question had not 
been dealt with before. There were 25,000 Frenchmen and about 
35,000 Russians fighting in the Spanish Government ranks. He 
supported the British appeal to the Committee to check the influx 
of volunteers, but also submitted that they should at the same time 
tackle the whole problem of indirect intervention—if funds were 
collected in Russia and deductions were made from wages that was 
just as important a form of intervention as the supply of arms and men. 

M. Maisky asked what sense there was in extending the basis of 
the Agreement to cover such problems as volunteers and money 
collections when the Committee had been unable to do anything against 
the illegal export of arms to Spain ? 

General Franco’s weakness was in man power, and consequently 
there had landed at Cadiz 6,c00 Germans and 2,500 Italians. The 
International Brigade, he said, was composed of French, Germans, 
Italians, Poles, British, etc., who in the true sense of the word were 
volunteers, who went to Spain often against the wishes and nearly 
always without the knowledge of their Governments. 

But in a country like Germany the departure for Spain of thousands 
of men could only happen because the Government knew of and 
supported, with all the force of State power, the dispatch of those 
troops. 

The French delegate said they would support any joint action 
to ensure the application of the Agreement and to extend its scope to 
cover indirect intervention, and were prepared to impose a special 
passport visa for French subjects and for foreigners residing in France. 

The Italian delegate drew attention to the fact that the question 
of indirect intervention had first been raised in September by his 
Government and that it had been found impossible, for three months, 
to make any progress in this field, despite the efforts of Italy, Germany, 
Portugal and other Powers. 

The Government issued a communiqué announcing that an exchange 
of views with the French Government on the dangers involved in the 
situation in Spain had taken place and, “ having established the identity 
of their views in this respect, they asked the German, Italian, Portuguese 
and Soviet Governments on December 4th . . . to join with them in 
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declaring their absolute determination to renounce strictly all direct or 
indirect action which might in any way be calculated to lead to foreign 
intervention in the conflict and, as a consequence, to address to their 




























Also representatives on the London Committee appropriate instructions 
iat with a view to the organization of a fully effective control.” 
id be They had also asked the four Governments to join them in a spirit 
ith a of humanity in efforts of mediation. 
ns of It was learnt that the consultations referred to had begun on 
7 December Ist, on the initiative of France; also that the British 
Government had sent a plan for control of imports at points of entry 
pam, by land and sea to the Madrid and Burgos Governments on Decem- 
the ber 3rd, but no reply had been received from either. 

December toth.—A message from the King was read at the Bar 
pted of the House, in which his Majesty stated that, ‘* after long and anxious 
yard consideration,” he had determined to renounce the Throne. He said : 

the “]T would beg that it should be remembered that the burden which 
aon constantly rests upon the shoulders of a Sovereign is so heavy that it 
can only be borne in circumstances different from those in which I 
aes now find myself. I conceive that I am not overlooking the duty that 
ms rests on me to place in the forefront the public interest, when I declare 
a that I am conscious that I can no longer discharge this heavy task with 
. efficiency or with satisfaction to myself.” 
oun His Majesty had accordingly executed an Instrument of Abdica- 
ie tion, and wished that there should be no delay in giving effect to it, and 
te that all necessary steps should be taken immediately to secure that 
wer his lawful successor, the Duke of York, should ascend the Throne. 
of The Declaration of Abdication Bill was presented to the House of 
cy Commons. It consisted of two clauses, the first the operative clause, 
st and the second declaring that ‘* this Act may be cited as His Majesty’s 
ly Declaration of Abdication Act, 1936.” 
“ The operative clause stated that upon the communication to 
' the Dominions of his Majesty’s decision, *‘ the Dominion of Canada, 





pursuant to the provisions of section 4 of the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, has requested and consented to the enactment of this Act, and 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa have assented thereto.” (The Statute of 
Westminster has been ratified by Canada and South Africa, but not 
by Australia and New Zealand). 

December 11th.—The Declaration of Abdication Bill passed through 
both Houses of Parliament, after a Independent Labour Party amend- 
ment for its rejection had been defeated in the Commons by 403 
votes to 5. 

In the House of Lords the Clerk announced that the Royal Assent 
had been given to the Act of Abdication, and the Secretary of State 
then sent a message to the Governments in all the Dominions an- 
nouncing that the Act had been placed on the Statute-book. 

The former King broadcast a message, which was relaid to the 
Empire and to 14 foreign countries, in which he said the decision he 
had made had been his alone, and he had made it “ only upon the 
single thought of what would in the end be best for all.” 

It was announced that the Declaration of Abdication was published 
in the Gazette in South Africa, and that a resolution approving the 
Bill was passed by the Australian Parliament. 
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A White Paper was issued containing the papers relating to the 
British War Debt, November-December, 1936. Cmd. 5330. 

The total amount of the unpaid instalments, 7.¢., eight instal- 
ments, beginning with that due on June 15th, 1933, was equivalent 
of £157,229,000. 

December 12th.—The Accession of King George VI was proclaimed 
throughout the Kingdom. He was the Duke of York, second son of 
the late King George V. 

December 14th.—Discussions were begun in London between the 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State and the Turkish Ambassador and 
naval experts, on the question of the possible conclusion of a bilateral 
naval agreement on the lines of the Naval Treaty of March 25th, 1936. 

In a speech at Bradford, Mr. Eden, referring to the international 
situation, said that in their view the test of co-operation in foreign 
affairs was not the form of Government of this or that country, but 
the country’s willingness to co-operate sincerely for peace in the 
international sphere. Observance of treaties and willingness to resort 
to free negotiation in case of disagreement constituted together the 
only true basis of international confidence. 

If Britain was to exert her maximum influence in world affairs 
she must be united, and he believed that there had been a steady 
growth during the past few months of united opinion on vital matters 
of foreign policy, which was welcome. 

Recalling the declaration by M. Delbos—which applied also to 
Belgium—he said that the French Minister’s undertaking and his own 
declaration at Leamington did not represent any departure or imply 
any alliance, and added that it was not the case that declarations of 
this kind were incorrect in the course of a negotiation involving another 
Power. The statements did not conceal “any hidden intention to form 
an exclusive alliance, nor do they suggest a policy of blocs.” Far from 
this, they desired and would “ cordially welcome the co-operation of 
Germany, not only in a Western agreement, but in European affairs 
generally. . . . So far are we from wishing to encircle Germany that 
we seek for her co-operation with other nations in the economic and 
financial as well as in the political sphere.” 

He referred to and repeated what he had said at Leamington as 
to vital British interests, and went on: “ If I were to say that Britain’s 
interests in peace are geographically limited, I should be giving a false 
impression. If our vital interests are situated in certain clearly 
definable areas, our interest in peace is world-wide, and there is a simple 
reason for this. The world has now become so small—and every day 

. it becomes smaller—that a spark in some sphere comparatively 
remote from our own interests may become a conflagation sweeping 
a continent or a hemisphere.” 

They could not, therefore, disinterest themselves from this or 
that part of the world in the vague hope that happenings in that area 
would not affect them, and this was why he had always insisted that 
their foreign policy must work for a comprehensive settlement. 

To get this settlement “there must be a reversal of certain 
tendencies which dominate world politics to-day. Too large a part 
of the world’s wealth is now being spent on armaments. It is never 
wholly convincing to be told by this nation or by that: ‘ We are 
poorer than we should be,’ when at the self-same time vast sums are 
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being spent on re-armament, or maybe. the whole national economy 
is being strained and twisted to that end.” 

Economic co-operation was what was wanted, and they had 
showed, by the part played in the Monetary Agreement of last Sep- 
tember, the basis upon which they thought progress was possible. 
If a lasting settlement, including an arms settlement, could be reached 
their help would be willingly given, but Great Britain could not be 
expected to render help to others either in the economic or in the 
financial sphere if the only result was to be a further piling up of 
armaments, and “a consequent further stress and strain upon the 
fabric of world peace.” 

Turning to Spain, Mr. Eden said it was true non-intervention had 
not worked as they could have wished, but that was no reason for 
abandoning the principle. ‘* Those who advocate its abandonment,”’ 
he said, “*‘ must face the alternative, and it is immeasurably grave. 
M. Blum has spoken of his conviction that the non-intervention 
initiative saved a European war last August. Is M. Blum right in 
that conviction ? I, for one, am certainly not prepared to disagree 
with him. . . .” 

Now the Spanish tragedy was again creating grave international 
difficulties because the nations were not observing the agreement, 
and it was in the conditions thus revealed that the French and British 
Governments had attempted a fresh initiative, while the United States 
Government had issued a message of sympathetic support for their 
endeavours. In doing so, they had “set an admirable example to 
other nations more directly concerned, whose responsibilities in this 
matter are infinitely heavier.” 

He summed up their attitude by saying that their “‘ main immediate 
concern ” was that the conflict should be confined within the narrowest 
possible limits. This attitude was in conformity with the deep interest 
they felt in the maintenance of the integrity of Spain and Spanish 
possessions, for “‘ it is a consideration of great moment to us that, when 
Spain emerges from her present troubles, that integrity should remain 
intact and unmenaced from any quarter.” 

December 15th.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in 
Parliament that it had been decided to increase, temporarily, the 
amount of gold held in the issue department of the Bank of England 
by £65 million. He had directed the reduction of the fiduciary issue 
by £60 million, thus limiting to small dimensions the expansion of 
the credit base. (The fiduciary issue was thus reduced from {£260 to 
{200 million, leaving £5 million as an addition to the Bank’s reserve). 

Speaking before the Anglo-German Fellowship, Herr von Rib- 
bentrop said that Germany wanted again to be a nation able to pursue 
her daily work without being constantly preoccupied by cares due 
to the want of the necessities of life. The four-year plan was one step 
in that direction. He went on: 

‘* But the Fiihrer sees, now as before, in the possession of colonies 
—desired for the supply of raw materials only—and in world trade 
two most essential means of raising the standard of life of his people 
from the present subsistence level.” 

The only solution of the world’s difficulties lay in a free exchange 
of goods, Such an adjustment between the “ haves” and the “ have- 
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nots ’’ would, more than anything else, create the spirit of contentment 
necessary for peace and prosperity. 

“England and Germany have had only one conflict in their long 
history of friendly relation,” he said, ‘“‘ and this was a terrible and 
tragic mistake which must never be repeated. There would be no 
winner in the long run. We all know to-day that another conflict 
between our two great nations, another universal world war, would 
mean the unavoidable victory of world revolution, Bolshevism, and 
destruction of everything dear to us for generations.” 

Germany did not wish to interfere with the internal affairs of any 
country, but Bolshevism had once brought his country to the edge of 
chaos. He could only wish that no other nation would have that 
experience. 

He warned nations to be on the alert, as he was convinced that 
the world would not be able to return to order and peaceful develop- 
ment as long as such “ destructive ideas ” took effect. 


Greece. 


December 2nd.—The discovery of a plot against the Government 
was announced and several arrests were reported. Among those in 
custody were General Repas, Commander of the Air Force ; M. Mercuris, 
an ex-Minister; and several Agrarian party leaders. It was also 
stated officially that “a former Prime Minister ’” was implicated (later 
identified as M. Michalakopoulos). 

December 5th.—Nine of the arrested men were sentenced by a 
special court to terms of imprisonment ranging from six months to 
two years. 


December 15th.—The Government informed the Italian Govern- 
ment that they had decided to establish a Consulate-General in 
Addis Ababa. 


Irish Free State. 


December 11th.—Mr. de Valera introduced two Bills into the Dail, 
the first the ‘‘ Constitution (Amendment No. 27) Bill, 1936,’’ which 
removed the King from all the internal activities of the Free State ; 
and the second the “ Executive Authority (Internal Relations) Bill,” 
by which the diplomatic and consular representatives of the Free State 
abroad would be appointed by the Executive Council. 

The first Bill proposed that the office of Governor-General should 
be abolished and that in future Parliament should consist of one House 
alone. By the second it was declared and enacted that so long as the 
Free State was associated with Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, and so long as the King recognized by 
those nations as the symbol of their co-operation continued to act on 
behalf of each of them for the purposes of the appointment of 
diplomatic and consular representatives and the conclusion of inter- 
national agreements the King was authorized to act for like purposes on 
behalf of the Free State “‘as and when advised by the Executive 
Council to do so.” 

The Constitution (Amendment) Bill was passed by 79 votes to 54, 
and was signed by the Governor-General. 

December 13th.—Some 800 men left Galway for Spain to join the 
army of General Franco. 
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December 2nd.—A trade agreement and a clearing agreement with 








, ~ Sweden was signed in Rome. . 
0 ae Announcement by Manchukuo Government of Italian wish to 
nflict open Consulate-General at Mukden. (See Manchukuo). — 

It was officially announced that the Foreign Minister had been 


vould 
and 





informed by the Japanese Ambassador that his Government had 
decided to transform the Legation in Addis Ababa into a Consulate- 
General, and had addressed their request for the exeguatur to “the 





























ers Government of his Majesty the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia.’ 
‘that The Foreign Minister assured the Ambassador that Japanese 
interests in Abyssinia would be the object of particular attention on 
that the part of the Italian authorities. 
lop. December 5th.—The reorganization of the mercantile marine was 
decided upon by the Cabinet and provision made for the grouping of 
all the shipping lines in four main companies (the Italia, the Lloyd 
Triestino, the Tirrenia, and the Adriatic). A majority holding of the 
ent shares in all four concerns was to be retained for six years by the 
* Institute for Industrial Reconstruction, under whose e#gis a new 
wie Company, the Maritime Financial Company, would be formed to 
lon provide for the finances of the scheme and for building of new tonnage 
her at an estimated cost of one milliard lire. 
The share capital was to be obtained by a public loan at 4} per 
‘ih cent. guaranteed by the State. 
Pa December toth.—A trade and payments agreement with Germany 
was signed in Rome. It provided for the inclusion of the Italian 
oa colonies in the agreement already in force, and in them Germany was 
ra to enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment. 
December 11th.—The Messaggero published a letter, dated Paris, 
July 25th, 1936, from Sefior de Los Rios (Spanish representative at 
Geneva) to Sefior Giral (Spanish Premier at that date) stating that he 
i] had discussed with M. Blum and M. Cot the question of getting French 
re aeroplanes and bombs to the Spanish Government. 
? The Cabinet approved a Bill which placed within the competence 
” of new judicial offices to be instituted at Rhodes all those affairs 
. in which Italians resident in Egypt and in the Levant generally were 
interested. 
1 December 12th.—A series of economic agreements with Germany 
: were signed in Rome, one of which defined the economic position of 
‘ Germany in Italian Colonial territory, extending to such territory many 
of the privileges enjoyed by Germany in Italy proper. A second 





provided for co-operation with Germany in commercial questions 
concerning the Danubian countries. 

The Government’s reply to the British and French proposals 
regarding non-intervention in Spain was despatched, but was not 
published. 

It was stated officially that it was “ analogous 
to the reply of Germany. It did not reject the proposals, but drew 
attention to difficulties referred to in the Note from Berlin. 

December 14th.—The Government’s reply to the proposals regarding 
Spain was published. Its terms were very similar to those of the 
German Note, and after expressing doubt as to whether a plebiscite 
was possible stated that the Government considered that * the Spanish 
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people have already sufficiently expressed their will in favour of the 
Nationalist Government.” 

The press pointed out that mediation presupposed a certain degree 
of serenity and equality between the contending forces and, above all, 
demanded unity and concord among the mediators. But the language 
of the French Governmental press and the Soviet newspapers illus. 
trated that their one dominant idea was to wage a campaign against 
Italy and Germany. 

December 15th.—Greek decision to establish Consulate in Addis 
Ababa. (See Greece). 


December 2nd.—Demands presented to Chinese Government by 
Consul-General in Nanking. (See China). 

Announcement in Rome re Japanese representation in Ethiopia. 
(See Italy). 

December 3rd.—Landing of naval contingent at Tsingtao and 
Chinese protest. (See China). 

The Foreign Minister, at a conference for the foreign press, denied 
that Japan was joining a Fascist bloc. The co-operation contemplated 
was to exchange information on the most effective methods of com- 
bating the Comintern’s activities. 

The “ third States ’’ referred to in Article 2 of the Agreement were 
any States which feared the Communist menace. The word “ abroad ” 
in the protocol (re measures to be taken against those taking part in 
Comintern work either at home or abroad) meant that any Japanese 
who had engaged in Communist activities abroad would be punished. 

Mr. Arita then said: ‘‘ There will be no change in our policy 
towards Great Britain or France. Not only will there be no change ; 
we want to continue the most earnest efforts to cultivate better relations. 
We cannot conceal our regret at the tone of the press in Great Britain 
alleging that Japan has associated herself with a Fascist bloc and has 
taken a position opposed to democratic States. That is untrue. It is 
pure imagination.” 

He concluded with the words: ‘“‘ We say specifically that we are 
ready to make similar agreements with Great Britain, France and the 
United States.” 

December 4th.—Speaking at a memorial service for the former 
Premier (Mr. Hamaguchi), Baron Wakatsuki declared that despotic 
tendencies threatened Japan, and went on: ‘ See what dictatorships 
have done for the peoples of Soviet Russia, Germany and Italy. They 
have no freedom of speech or organization. Under such conditions 
there can be no real development of national power, no real happiness. 
Life would be unbearable.” 

The Army published particulars of its scheme for Government 
reform and reconstruction. It contained a clause stating that the 
Army and Navy could not wait indefinitely and hoped the Government 
would take action to work out the general principles of the plan within 
the year. 

December oth.—The Foreign Minister met the Privy Council to 
discuss the failure of the Nanking negotiations, the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s refusal to ratify the Fisheries Treaty and the repercussions of 
the Agreements with Germany and Italy. 
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He was understood to have admitted that the Soviet’s attitude 
was due to the German Agreement, but emphasized that the negotia- 
tions with Italy were solely concerned with the Consulate in Addis 
Ababa. 

The press hinted that, as regards the fighting in Suiyuan—which 
was responsible for the breakdown of the Nanking negotiations—the 
Kwangtung Army had disregarded not only the Foreign Office but 
the higher military authorities in Tokyo. 

December 1oth.—The Foreign Office issued a statement regarding 
relations with China, claiming that a definite agreement had been 
reached on the suppression of anti-Japanese agitation, the employ- 
ment of Japanese advisers, the control of exiles from Korea and the 
reduction of tariffs. Agreement had not been reached on a joint 
defence against Communism or the establishment of joint air services. 
Economic co-operation in North China was accepted in principle, but 
the Chinese had then broken off the negotiations, *‘ taking advantage 
of the Suiyuan affair,” and threatened to repudiate the concessions 
already made. 

The Ambassador in Nanking was now asking that the agreements 
already reached should be supplemented. 

December 14th.—Soviet Government’s attitude re Fisheries Con- 
vention, etc. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 15th.—Opinion in Tokyo was inclined to regard Chiang 
Kai-shek as politically ‘“‘ dead” as a result of his capture, and it was 
maintained that the incident proved and exposed the artificial character 
of Chinese unity. As confusion might follow, it was especially necessary 
that Japan and North China should co-operate in defence against 
Communism. 

The Nicht Nichi said they wondered how the position was viewed 
by Great Britain and the U.S.A., which believed that China was evolving 
a modern system of government, and ignored the conditions which 
the incident had revealed. 


Latvia. 
December 2nd.—The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Minister 
in Riga, who assured him that the speech made by the Governor of 
the Leningrad Territory on November 2oth reflected no aggressive 
intentions on the part of the U.S.S.R. towards the Baltic States. 


December 5th.—The Finance Committee met and discussed the 
report on economic and financial questions drawn up by the Second 
Committee in October. 

It expressed its disappointment at the very slow progress made 
in the direction of relaxing the measures hampering international 
trade. 

December gth.—Telegram from Turkish Government re submission 
to Council of dispute ve Alexandretta. (See Turkey). 

December 10th.—The Council met in extraordinary session and 
adopted the agenda. 

December 11th.—Sefior del Vayo, addressing the Council, declared 
that the rebels in Spain were receiving the assistance of fresh forces, 
called by them “blond Moors,” and there was reason to expect that 
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poison gas would be used. Europe might be pacified by the decisive 
action of Fascism after Germany and Italy had taken the Balearic 
Islands, and perhaps naval bases in the Mediterranean or on the 
Atlantic, but such a peace would mean that many capitals would 
share the fate of Madrid. 

As soon as the rebels had been recognized by Germany and Italy 
they had threatened a blockade in the Mediterranean. An interna- 
tional war existed in fact—the Anglo-French démarche had itself cited 
“the civil war in Spain and the resulting dangers for the peace of 
Europe.” 

He doubted whether any system of control could be effective, and 
said that to describe the conflict as merely a particularly acute mani- 
festation of rivalry between Communism and Fascism was puerile. 
The upheaval had been exploited by European Fascist Powers in order 
to put Spain at the service of their national policy. That was the 
heart of the problem. 

Lord Cranborne said his Government had done all it could to 
prevent the entry of foreigners to swell the ranks of the opposing 
armies, and had urged upon the other members of the Committee the 
desirability of doing the same. Turning to the humanitarian aspects 
of the war, he suggested that action might be taken by the Internationa! 
Red Cross and the International Relief Union with the support of the 
technical services of the League. 

The French delegate said his Government firmly intended to 
develop the policy of non-intervention and to insist on its application, 
at the same time pursuing the path of mediation. 

The Soviet delegate said that, while they considered non-inter- 
vention arbitrary and unjust, they nevertheless felt it their duty to 
accede to it and had loyally fulfilled its terms. They accepted these 
measures, however, only if they were strictly carried out by all the 
parties. 

The Polish delegate said his Government were ready to con- 
tribute to strengthening control so far as lay in their power. 

December 12th.—The Council adopted a resolution affirming that 
“every State is under an obligation to refrain from intervening in the 
internal affairs of any State,’’ and recommending that, with a view to 
making the action of the Non-Intervention Committee more effective, 
the members of the League on the Committee should “‘ spare no pains 
to render the non-intervention undertakings as stringent as possible, 
and take appropriate measures to ensure forthwith that the fulfilment 
of the said undertakings is effectively supervized.”’ 

The resolution also noted with sympathy the action taken by 
Great Britain and France to avoid the prolongation of the war, and 
that there were humanitarian problems regarding which co-ordinated 
action of an international and humanitarian character was desirable 
as soon as possible. 

Finally, it recognized that, for the reconstruction which Spain 
might have to undertake, international assistance might also be 
desirable, and it authorized the Secretary-General to make available 
the assistance of the technical services of the League at a suitable 
opportunity. 

During the discussions, Sefor del Vayo said he accepted the 
resolution the more willingly because any international action on 
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Spanish territory could now be only at the request of the Spanish 
Government. He pointed out, however, that the action of the Council 
did not completely cover the question raised, and his Government 
therefore reserved the right to ask the Council further to consider it. 

The Chilean delegate appealed for mediation to be tried, and 
asked the Spanish Government to facilitate the departure of the many 
refugees in the Embassies and Legations. He was supported by the 
delegate of Bolivia. 

December 14th.—The special committee for the application of the 
principles of the Covenant held its first meeting. 

The Council dealt with the question of Alexandretta and the 
Turkish Foreign Minister made a statement maintaining that France’s 
action in occupying the Sanjak as Mandatory Power was irregular. 
Syrian bayonets were forcing the population to an allegiance it did 
not desire, and he proposed that the French and Syrian troops should 
be withdrawn and that the League should occupy the Sanjak with a 
small force of police. 

The French delegate declined to accept these proposals and 
suggested the appointment of a rapporteur. M. Sandler was accordingly 
appointed. 

December 15th.—As a result of the efforts of M. Sandler, France 
and Turkey agreed that France should withdraw the additional troops 
moved into the Sanjak, and Turkey accepted the proposal for a small 
commission of observers to be placed on either side of the frontier. 

In presenting the French case, M. Viénot said the Franco-Syrian 
Treaty still had to be ratified by both Parliaments and could come 
into force only at the end of the Mandate; it would be three years 
before Syria could apply for membership of the League. 

The emancipation of Syria would not affect the Sanjak, as the 
Angora Agreement would be observed by Syria after she was in- 
dependent. (Under that Agreement a special administrative régime 
was reserved for the Sanjak, with rights in favour of the Turkish 
element). To convert the Sanjak into an independent State would 
be contrary to the terms of the Mandate, while the Arabs would 
consider that Syrian independence had resulted in dismemberment. 


Malta. 


December 2nd.—A British ship bound for Cartagena, under Russian 
charter, was detained for inspection, and was found to be carrying 
100 lorries of Russian make. 

December 3rd.—The British vessel was released, as no war material 


was found on board. 


Manchukuo. 


December 1st.—The Government announced that on November 2oth 
the Italian Ambassador in Tokyo had informed the Manchukuo Am- 
bassador to Japan of Italy’s desire to open a Consulate-General at 
Mukden. 

This was described as the natural sequence of the Italo- Japanese 
Agreement, and the Government stated that Italy was the first Power 
(excluding Japan) to open a Consulate in Manchuria, and that this 
was a de facto recognition. 
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Palestine. 

December 8ih.—The Chief of the Political Departments of the 
Jewish Agency, in his evidence before the Commission, said Arabs 
were coming to Palestine even from the Sudan and the Hejaz, because 
of the prosperity which had been brought about largely through Jewish 
development. A good deal of the Arab immigration was illicit, and it 
produced social and economic evils. 


Paraguay. 


December 12th.—Government’s signature of Pan-American Con- 
vention with reservation regarding Paraguay’s position towards the 
League. (See Argentina). 


Poland. 

December ist.—Speaking at the opening of the Budget session of 
the Seym, the Prime Minister stated that the Government were “ taking 
a vigorous offensive ’’ against the economic depression. 

The French loan agreement would strengthen co-operation with 
France and the credits would provide opportunities for further invest- 
ment, notably in the completion of the “coal line”? from Upper 
Silesia to Gdynia. 

December toth.—Dr. Papée was appointed Minister to Czecho- 
slovakia, and was succeeded as Commissioner in Danzig by M. Chodacki. 

The Chief of the Rumanian General Staff arrived in Warsaw to 
resume “close military collaboration ’”’ between the two countries. 

December 11th.—The Government published an order prohibiting 
Polish citizens from joining the armed forces in Spain, or assisting them 
by the supply of arms. Polish ships and aeroplanes were warned not 
to carry arms, etc., for either side, and all Polish subjects were informed 
that if they joined a foreign army without a special permit they would 
lose their citizenship. 

The Government sent a memorandum to the League Secretariat 
regarding the reform of the Covenant in which it was pointed out that, 
with the League so far from being universal, there was a danger of its 
work becoming abstract and theoretical, and of efforts being made to 
transform it into a group of States whose interests might be in con- 
tradiction to those of States which were not members. 

The League should avoid alli interference in the internal affairs 
of its members, and no decisions committing member States should be 
reached without their agreement and collaboration. 

The Covenant, it was stated, was based on the equilibrium of 
three elements of security: (1) the guarantee of security; (2) the 
procedure for the peaceful settlement of conflicts; and (3) the means 
for preventing war. Realizing that there was a reluctance among the 
members to strengthen No. 1, or to undertake new engagements, the 
Government considered that an extension of the obligations of member 
States in respect of Nos. 2 and 3 ought not to be attempted without 
taking into consideration the close connection between all three 
elements. 


Portugal. 
December 13th.—The Government replied to the proposals of the 


British and French Governments regarding the prohibition of the 
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sending of volunteers to Spain and the subject of mediation by stating 
that if both sides in the civil war wished for mediation, Portugal 
would be prepared to study the form which this should take. 


South Africa. 


December 2nd.—General Smuts, speaking at Standerton, said he 
did not believe there would be war to-morrow or the following day. 
The big dogs were barking, but he did not believe there was danger 
in their barking, ** because big dogs do not like to fight one another. 
Every now and again they tackle small nations, as with Abyssinia. 
But these various danger signs show South Africa that she must put 
her house in order.” 

At sea, of course, they could not defend themselves, but would 
have to rely on the Navy. They could not build their own fleet, but 
with the friendly relationship existing between South Africa and Great 
Britain, and with the powerful British Fleet, still the strongest in the 
world, South Africa was fairly safe in that direction. 

December 11th.—The Government, in a statement of policy, regard- 
ing South-west Africa, announced a decision to continue separate 
administration, and also stated that “‘ the Mandate was conferred on 
the Union irrevocably under solemn treaty, and the Union cannot 
legitimately be deprived of the Territory against its wish.” 

Further, the Government had “as little thought of abandoning 
the Mandate as it has of abandoning its own territory.” 

Regulations were to be introduced under which all aliens in South- 
west Africa, including non-naturalized Germans, were to be debarred 
from membership of political organizations. 


Spain. 
December 2nd.—Thirty-two aeroplanes of a new type, belonging 
to the Government, were reported to have flown over Madrid, and the 
Government forces there were considerably augmented by arrivals of 
more foreign volunteers and of heavy artillery. 

The north-west front of the capital was bombed by 18 insurgent 
‘planes, and Government machines retaliated on the Western Madrid 
front, from Pozuelo to Casa del Campo. 

The British M.P.’s sent a telegram to General Franco stating that 
they had seen the suffering caused to women and children by the raid, 
and again protested against “the bombing of areas known to be 
inhabited wholly by the civil population of the city, and we denounce 


it as an outrage.” 
In the north, Government forces from Santander reached Solcillo, 


40 miles north of Burgos, and were reported to be driving back the 
insurgents. The insurgent commander at Grados was reported to 
have abandoned the town, which was being shelled by Government 
artillery. 

Av Battalion of death’ was formed in Barcelona, under the 
command of an Italian named Testa, composed of 500 “ carefully 
selected anti-Fascists, who show aptitude for throwing hand-grenades 
and for the use of the dagger.” 

Four hundred French volunteers left Barcelona for Madrid. 

At Alicante some 50 prisoners were reported to have been shot 
in reprisal for insurgent air raids on November 28th-2gth. 
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The Air Ministry issued a further statement pointing out that the 
insurgents had published two contradictory versions of the explosion 
in the Miguel Cervantes at Cartagena. One was that the submarines 
were foreign but had incorporated themselves in the insurgent fleet. 
and the other was that they had either deserted or been captured from 
the Government fleet. The Ministry declared the second statement 
to be false. 

December 3rd.—The Government issued a decree declaring invalid 
all currency bearing insurgent stamps intended to render it valid in 
insurgent territory. It stated that on the side of the insurgents there 
were no reserves guaranteeing the validity of such notes, while the specie 
reserves of the Bank of Spain alone guaranteed the unaltered notes of 
the Government. 

The Government were understood to have refused to recognize 
the offer of General Franco to regard an area in the north-east of 
Madrid as a sanctuary for non-combatants, and many of the convents 
and large buildings there were reported to be occupied by troops and 
stores. 

The Defence Junta was modified to bring it more directly under 
Government control. Its title was changed to Delegate Junta, and 
the members reduced from 18 to 10. The secretariat, under a young 
Socialist named de Dios, took departmental rank. 

General Franco’s headquarters were understood to have given 
notice to foreign Governments that from November 30th to Decem- 
ber 15th, in the zone between Cape San Antonio (north-east of Alicante) 
and Marbella (west of Malaga), there would be frequent air attacks on 
presumed enemy ships in Spanish territorial waters, and that mines 
would be laid in the harbour mouths. 

The British M.P.’s left Madrid, after sending a telegram to 
London appealing for gas masks for the people. (Shells containing gas 
were reported to have fallen in the part of the University City held 
by the International Brigade, gassing several men). 

December 4th.—Some 600 technical experts and mechanics were 
reported to have arrived at Seville, many of them Germans. Forty 
Italian fighting aeroplanes were believed to have reached Seville. 

Reports reaching Gibraltar stated that since the blockade of the 
east coast ports began six Russian ships had been seized. 

The insurgent lines at Pozuelo were bombed by new Government 
*planes, while Madrid was bombed by some 30 Caproni machines. 

Government forces claimed the capture of Ubidea and Murua 
in the Basque Province of Alava, and continued their advance towards 
Vitoria. Santander reports stated that another Government column 
was only 27 miles from Burgos. 

The British Chargé d’ Affaires urged all British residents of Madrid 
(some 300 in number) to leave, while there was still transport available 
both by land and sea. The Embassy, he pointed out, was no longer 
any protection against bombs now that General Franco no longer 
felt bound to respect any particular zone. 

The Finnish Legation was raided and 495 people were arrested. 
They had fired on the police when summoned to allow them to enter. 
(The Finnish Minister had left Madrid in June, leaving the building 
in charge of a Spaniard, who was also responsible for Finnish interests). 

December 5th.—The insurgents were reported to be evacuating 
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Vitoria, and the Government forces reported further progress near 
Sedano (25 miles from Burgos) to Izarra, and to be near Villareal. 

The Air Ministry reported that a successful raid had been made 
on the railway junction of Bobadilla, between Granada and Seville. 

It was learnt that Sefior Companys, President of the Generalitat, 
had been refused entry into France on the ground that his presence in 
the country might accentuate the differences caused by the question 
of non-intervention. 

Another house under the Finnish flag was raided and 600 arrests 
made. 
Further reinforcements from Morocco landed at Algeciras, and 
large quantities of material, including tanks, were sent northward 
from Cadiz. It was also reported that 2,500 Italians had landed at 
Algeciras, from a vessel which flew no flag. 

December 6th.—Guadalajara was bombed by 27 insurgent aero- 
planes. The cruiser Canarias appeared in the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
further reinforcements of Moorish and Spanish troops arrived at 
Algeciras from Ceuta. 

Three French steamers left Tangier, taking several hundred 
Government supporters to Alicante. 

The Mexican Ambassador in Madrid sent a Note to the press 
stating that his Embassy sheltered a large group of refugees, as to 
whose opinions he had not, enquired. They had no arms and were 
under control, and the Government were at liberty to take any action 
they thought fit on their own responsibility and without recourse 
to force. 

He ended by saying: ‘* My position as a Mexican revolutionary 
and my convictions as a friend of the people’s cause, are a guarantee 
of my loyalty to the people of Spain.” 

December 7th.—The Generalitat issued a decree providing for the 
creation of a Catalan Army, consisting of nine regiments of infantry, 
three regiments of artillery, and detachments of engineers, and of 
divisional reconnaissance troops. 

Seville was bombed by Government ’planes, and during the attack 
a Norwegian steamer, the Gulnes, was hit and one of the crew killed. 

An insurgent armed fishing vessel was brought into Bilbao harbour 
by her crew, who had overpowered the commander and officers. Her 
armament was reported to be of German origin. 

Sefior Companys presided at a meeting in Barcelona officially to 
put into operation workers’ control of industry in Catalonia. The 
collectivist decree was explained by the representative of the economic 
department as being an interregnum between bourgeois economy 
and the Socialist economy of the future. Another speaker said the 
collectivist degree was a new conception of life, and “ we are in the 
first revolutionary stage.” 

December 8th.—Protest to Finnish Government re incident at the 
Legation in Madrid, and reply of the Foreign Minister of Finland. 
(See Finland). 

A French air liner in the service of the French Embassy was fired 
on by another machine, about 40 miles east of Madrid, and forced to 
land, with its occupants wounded. 

The War Ministry stated that the machine responsible for the 
attack was an insurgent one. 
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The Air Ministry announced that Iviza had been bombed fron, 
the air, and that the effect had been to “‘ obstruct certain preparations 
being made there, as well as in other Balearic ports.” 

The Basque Army reported progress towards Vitoria, with th 
capture of Urquiano Hill and Mount San Pedro. 

Government aeroplanes bombed Cadiz. 

December oth.—A detachment of German volunteers was reported 
to have arrived at the insurgent front in the Casa del Campo. 

Three merchant vessels and the transport Espana arrived a 
Algeciras from Ceuta with large numbers of Moorish and other troops. 
Tanks and other war material were also landed. 

December 1o0th.—F¥ifty-seven British residents left Madrid for 
Alicante and Gibraltar. 

Senior Oliver, the Minister of Justice and leader of the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, issued a statement stressing the urgent necessity of 
reaching a final solution of the problem of the fusion of the C.N.T. 
and the U.G.T. into a single syndicate. No particular syndicates 
might expropriate industries and the land, which both belonged to 
the collectivity organized in pure Socialism. 

They must work more and eat less, he declared, and ration food 
so that all persons, from the Ministers to the humblest citizens, should 
have the same. It was necessary to have a great army and maintain 
it after the victory in order to transport it to other countries and 
continue the fight against Fascism. They must have discipline 
everywhere ; after the war all may be comrades, but for the present 
they must “ obey the orders of those who have the mission to direct.” 

December 11th.—The Foreign Minister’s speech in the League 
Council. (See League of Nations). 

Government aeroplanes reported that they had bombed Talavera 
and Illescas stations. In the north Oviedo was stated to be surrounded 


by Government troops. 
The Basque Government ordered the German and Italian Consuls 


to leave Bilbao. 

December t2th.—The Air Ministry announced that the Govern- 
ment submarine C3 had been torpedoed and sunk by “a foreign sub- 
marine ’’ off Malaga, with the loss of 44 lives. 

The Ministry also published the experts’ report on the attack on 
the cruisers at Cartagena on November 22nd. This stated that 
fragments of the torpedo found were ‘“ probably ” from a submarine 
of “ Italian nationality, such as have a base at Ceuta and frequently 
cross the Straits of Gibraltar and cruise along our Mediterranean 
coast.” 

Adoption of resolution by League Council. (See League of Nations). 

December 14th.—Reports from a foreign observer who had visited 
the insurgent lines stated that an independent German expeditionary 
force was assisting General Franco, numbering from 10,000 to 14,000, 
with its own officers, staff, and supply train. There was also a strong 
detachment of aircraft and pilots. 

The Madrid Claridad, referring to the mediation and conciliation 
proposals, said that, ‘‘ Only those who, like the Foreign Office and the 
Quai d’Orsay, live with their backs turned to reality could hope to 
impose such a thing on us as an indispensable sacrifice to European 


peace.” 
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fhe proposal for a plebiscite, which would place rebels on an 
equal footing with a legitimate Government, was inadmissible, and 
as also not practicable. 

There could be neither recognition of the sfatus quo nor more or 
ss friendly or impartial intervention by foreign Governments. Nothing 
ess would be accepted than that “the rebels shall submit and be 
lis isarmed,” and that the legitimate authority should be restored 
throughout the country. 

Owing to the conduct of political groups in parts of Catalonia 
which were acting independently of the Government and ignoring its 
orders against terrorism, the Generalitat took steps to get its authority 
respected. 

The C.N.T. demanded additional representation in the Cabinet, 


in order to facilitate this they proposed that the P.O.U.M. 


ind 
The latter 


(Marxists) should withdraw their one representative. 
refused to do this. 
Senior Tarradellas, the Premier of Catalonia, declared that he 
was unable to continue at the head of the Coalition Government, in 
view of the Anarchists’ programme and _ interference by non- 
Parliamentary groups. 
The C.N.T. replied by issuing a manifesto stating that it would 
.bandon its share in the Government until the war had been won. 
The financial situation in Catalonia was stated to be steadily 
worsening. 

December 15th.—A report was current that General Franco had 
informed the German Government that he required 60,000 more men 
ii he was to win the war. 

Negotiations were reported to have been concluded for the exchange 


of some 4,000 prisoners by each side. 


not < 


Switzerland. 


December 14th.—David Frankfurter was sentenced to 18 years’ 
imprisonment, to be followed by expulsion from the country, for the 
murder of Herr Gustloff, the Nazi leader, on February 6th, at Davos. 
(frankfurter was a Yugoslav of Jewish blood). 


Turkey. 
December 2nd.—A contract with a British firm (H. A. Brassert & Co.) 


for the construction of iron and steel plant at Karabuk was signed at 
Angora, The value of the contract was nearly £3 million. 

December 4th.—Discussions in Paris re status of Alexandretta. 
(See France). 

December oth.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to Geneva 
asking that the dispute over the status of Alexandretta and Antioch 
should be placed on the agenda of the Council meeting, under Article 11 
of the Covenant, and adding that he would be grateful if the President 
of the Council could arrange for the discussion to be opened on 
December 14th. 

He asked that not only the substantive question at issue with 
France should be dealt with, but ‘‘ the adoption of interim measures 
of protection to ensure the safety of the Turkish people of the Sanjak, 
whose lives and liberties are endangered.” (The French authorities 
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were reported to have taken coercive measures, which led to violence 
on both sides). 

The Government submitted figures to the League showing that 
So per cent. of the total population of 420,000 were Turkish. (The 
French estimates were 39 per cent., with a total figure of only 210,000), 

December 14th.—The question of the Sanjak of Alexandretta before 
the League Council. (See League of Nations). 

Opening of naval conversations in London. (See Great Britain). 


Uruguay. q 
December 3rd.—President Roosevelt passed through Monte Video 


and was entertained by President Terra. 


U.S.A. 


December 5th.—Mr. Hull’s speech in the Pan-American Conference. 
(See Argentina). 

December oth.—The final figures of the polling in the Presidency 
Election were issued. They were: Mr. Roosevelt, 27,751,612 votes; 
Mr. Landon, 16,681,913 ; and all others, 1,378,630. 

December 11th.—Mr. Moore, the Acting Secretary of State, informed 
the press of the invitation from the British and French Governments 
to join them in an offer of mediation in Spain and expressed the “ very 
earnest hope”’ of the Government that a peaceful method might be 
found of accomplishing this purpose. 

He went on: ‘“ This expression represents no deviation from our 
well-known policy of non-interference in the affairs of other countries ” ; 
it simply voiced the distress of the American people that Spain should 
be involved in a conflict bringing so much suffering. 

December 15th.—The Treasury announced the receipt of Finland's 
War Debt instalment of $231,315. 


U.S.S.R. 


December 2nd.—Assurances to Latvia ve Soviet intentions towards 
Baltic States. (See Latvia). 

December 5th.—The Congress adopted the Constitution unani- 
mously, after Stalin had reported on the text which included an 
amended form of Article 49, reading: ‘*‘ The Praesidium declares a 
state of war in the event of an armed attack on Russia, or in case of 
the necessity to fulfil Russia’s international obligations for common 
defence against aggression.” 

A further amendment, which was embodied in the text, was one 
adding to private property guaranteed by law property acquired by 
inheritance. 

December 6th.—The Tass Agency stated that six Soviet vessels 
had been detained by Spanish insurgent warships when passing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and their papers and cargoes examined. 

December 8th.—The Tass Agency stated that it was authorized to 
say that reports of the presence of Soviet troops in the Spanish Army 
were “‘ the fruits of idle invention.” 

December 1oth.—The Government, replying to the French and 
British proposal to take part in mediation in Spain, stated that they 
‘* considered it very desirable that there should be co-ordinated action 
of the interested Powers aiming at the averting of the dangers resulting 
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from the intervention of individual States in the internal affairs of 
Spain. 

The reply denied that Russia had broken the Agreement, and 
said the Government were prepared, together with the other States, 
again to declare that they refrained from direct or indirect action 
which might entail foreign intervention, “ expecting, however, that 
full control of similar abstention on the part of other States will be 
secured or guaranteed.” 

December 11th.—German Government’s representations ve arrests 
of Germans. (See Germany). 

December 13th.—An official denial was issued of the existence of 
an agreement between the Government and Chang Hsueh-liang. 

December 14th.—The press published an emphatic declaration 
that the Soviet had no connection with the movement in China against 
Chiang Kai-shek, and explained that it was really part of a Japanese 
system of aggression to continue splitting China up into “ independent 
units’ for gradual absorption by Japan. 

M. Litvinoff was understood to have intimated to the Japanese 
Ambassador, with whom he had several conversations, that the Govern- 
ment had decided to delay agreement on the subjects of the Fisheries 
Convention and the re-demarcation of the frontier with Manchukuo. 
He explained that public opinion had been disturbed by the German- 
Japanese Agreement and that warnings that this would be so had 
been given by Moscow but ignored in Tokyo. 

The Tass Agency stated that 17 Soviet ships had been stopped and 
searched by “ pirate trawlers of the Spanish rebel generals,”’ but all 
were found to be carrying innocent cargoes. 


Yugoslavia. 


December 2nd.—Publication of Agreement with Great Britain re 
trade and payments. (See Great Britain). 

December 7th.—The Municipal Elections were concluded through- 
out the country and showed that in Croatia Dr. Matchek’s Peasant 
Party obtained an overwhelming majority, while in the rest of the 
country the Prime Minister’s Yugoslav Radical Union won most of 


the seats. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Documentation Internationale. October, 1936. 

The Pan-American Conference. Letter from the President of the United 
States, January 30, 1936. Replies of ali the seventeen Republics of 
America (texts), February, 1936. International Agreements. Inter. 
American General Treaty of Arbitration, January 5, 1929, with the 
reservations made by thirteen of the Governments. 


Protocol of progressive arbitration, registered June 30. Application of the 
principles of the League Covenant. Note from Colombia, August 31, 1936 
Note from Lithuania, August 29, 1936. Note from Peru, September 2, 


1936. 


La Documentation Internationale, November, 1936. 


Syria: Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with France. Text, including 
Military Convention, Protocols and Notes exchanged on all details of the 
agreements reached. 


Texts of Mandate for Syria and Lebanon, July 24, 1922; Resolution of the 
League Council, September 4, 1931, and Treaty between France and 
Syria, November 16, 1933. International Agreements, Treaty between 
Great Britain and Irak, June 30, 1930. Annex and Notes exchanged on 
diplomatic, financial and military questions. 


The League of Nations. Resolutions of September 25, 1936, ve election of 
members to the Permanent Court of International Justice. Report and 
resolution of October 2, 1936, ve composition of the Council. Application 
of the principles of the Covenant. Notes from Belgium, November 10, 
1936; from Denmark, August 31, 1936; from Hungary, September 1, 
1936 ; and from Norway, published on September 1, 1936. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated December 5, 1936. 


Text of principal statements, written and oral, of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Cordell Hull on the subject of foreign politics, beginning with the 
speech by Mr. Roosevelt in August, 1920, when he accepted the candida- 
ture for the Vice-Presidency ; and concluding with his speech at Buenos 
Aires on December I, 1936. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1936. 


December 28th ... International Congress on Technical 
Fducation.... ee on ae .. Rome 


1937 
January 18th ... *“Ninety-Sixth Session of the Council ... Geneva 


April 12th ... *Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 
April 15th ... *Committee of Statistical Experts .... Geneva 


April 20th ... *Committee for the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism .... 


April 26th .. “Financial Committee __.... cs .. Geneva 
June 17th .. Permanent Mandates Commission .» Geneva 


Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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